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| arlier this year, Doctor Who returned to BBC One after a 
16-year hiatus, and instantly it became what television 
executives call an ‘appointment show’ — that rare breed of 
televison programme that you schedule your evening 
around, the kind that you want to share with your peers. 
The longest-running sci-fi show in the world was back in 
business, and the Doctor quickly resumed his place as a staple 
of the British consciousness. A new generation of television 
viewers was using words like ‘Time Lord’, ‘Dalek’, and ‘sonic 
screwdriver’, and actually understanding what they meant! 


However, while it seems that half the country now knows 
what ‘TARDIS' stands for, and what a ‘chameleon circuit’ does, 
new viewers — and some older ones too — may be less aware of the 
programme's rich history and pre-history. So it seemed to us to be the 
ideal time for this, the definitive story of the birth of a TV legend — told 
through the eyes of the people who saw it happen, who made it happen. 


Rest assured, this is not an obsessive day-by-day account of every memo, every recording break, every supporting 
artist, every piece of incidental music, every Radio Times listing. Rather, it reflects the way that the cast and crew. 
themselves recall what they did and what happened to them, which makes for a frank, forthright and insightful 
memoir — in turns funny, poignant, provocative, and, most importantly, ‘in their own words’ 


This is, for the first time ever, a compilation of the best of DWM's extensive archive of exclusive interviews. 
We've spoken to a huge number people over the years and, as such, our interviewees often contradict or disagree 
with one another. They focus more on some serials than others (no one has ever said anything interesting about The 
Space Museum — this is a fact), but that's the nature of memory and judgment. That is the point of an autobiography. 


To illustrate their story, we have selected hundreds of photographs — iconic images from the BBC archives, 
alongside less familiar shots from private collections. This Special Edition provides a complete primer for newbies, 
and a valuable refresher for hardened aficionados. It plots the 1960s’ brilliant assortment of fantastical science- 
fiction stories and historical tales, the glory years of the Daleks, and the dizzying excitement of full-on epics the like 
of which have rarely been seen since, Almost four decades after the Doctor's appearance changed for the very first 
time, this memoir tells the story of how ‘regeneration’ came to be, and how the show came to survive the departure 
of its leading man. It unravels the genesis of the Cybermen, documents the rise and fall of the ‘pure historical’, 
unpicks the early years of UNIT, and catalogues a seductive succession of drop-dead-gorgeous companions, against 
a ‘swinging’ backdrop of mind-blowing Sixties music, protests, and real-life space exploration. 


But enough small talk. Let's settle down somewhere comfy (on the sofa? behind the sofa?), slip on our ‘Come 
Back Bill Hartnell’ t-shirts, shove a pair of frilly knickers into our top pockets, and ready ourselves for the foam- 
covered, helicopter-hovering, generation-defining highs, and the flea-ridden, monkey-wee-scented, down-to-the-wire 
lows, of the Hartnell and Troughton eras 


It's time to find out what all the fuss is about. 
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SYDNEY NEWMAN: “When I look.back over the pattern of 
my life – starting out wanting to be a cartoonist, then 
an artist, then a stills photographer, then a movie 
maker, then with outside broadcast in television, then 
shifting over to drama — it seems to me that I’ve 
changed direction every five to seven years. My whole 
life's been like that. I’ve been lucky in my life, fortunate 
to have had so many opportunities.” Interviewed by David 
Auger and Stephen James Walker, DWM 141 


Doctor Who was the brainchild of a brash, no-nonsense 
Canadian called Sydney Newman. 

Sydney had been working as Supervisor of Drama 
Production at the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
when he accepted an invitation to come,to, Britain and 
take up a similar post at the commercial station АВС, а 
forerunner of Thames Television. At ABC, Sydney produced 
the successful single-play anthology series Armchair 
Theatre, which shook the very foundations of the 
established order, defying the middle-class bias of television 
serials. Critics quickly coined the phrase ‘kitchen sink to 
describe this new style of hard-hitting, realistic drama. 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “At that time, I found this country to 
be somewhat class-ridden. The only legitimate theatre 
was of the ‘anyone for tennis’ variety, which on the 
whole gave a condescending view of working-class 
people. Television dramas were usually adaptations 

of stage plays and invariably about the upper classes. 


= I said, ‘Damn thetpper classes: they don't even own 
televisions!’. My approach was to cater for the people 

id who were buying low-cost things like soap every day; 
the ordinary blokes that the advertisers were aiming to 

ж reach. My philosophy is to do plays about the here and 


now, the reality of life.” DWM 14) 


Before he left ABC to join the BBC, Sydney created the 
long-running series The Avengers. ABC's managing 
director Howard Thomas later recalled that Sydney had 
also pitched the concept fora time-travelling science-fiction 
series during his time with the channel, only to have it 
quashed by the Independent Broadcasting Authority as 
unsuitable for children! 

Sydney joined the BBC in December 1962 as Head of 
Drama Series and Serials, a post that involved far greater 
responsibility and resources than his job at ABC. He was in 
charge of programmes across the whole range of BBC 
drama. It was only when he arrived at Television Centre 
that he realised thé enormity of the task that he had 
undertaken. 


& SYDNEY NEWMAN: “I looked over this big, unwieldy 
drama department and thought, ‘I canit control all this 
by myself,” sol broke down the Drama Group into 


aS 
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UNKYARD 


A GAP IN-THE BBC’s SATURDAY NIGHT SCHEDULE THAT 
EEDED*A UNIQUE SERIES то FILL IT. BUT TO CREATE А UNIQUE SERIES YOU NEED A UNIQUE 
LENT —.OR, RATHER, MANY UNIQUE TALENTS. SO IT’S LUCKY THAT, BACK IN THE EARLY 605, 
E BBC WAS FULL OF THEM. AND FROM THAT CREATIVE MELTING РОТ CAME THE UNIQUE 
EA THEY WERE LOOKING FOR. AND IT STARTED VERY SIMPLY. IT STARTED WITH A BOX... 


three separate departments — Series, Serials, and 
Plays — appointing a head to each of them who would 
do my bidding.” 

One of these department heads was Donald Wilson. 
“Donald was originally a great problem for me. He was 
head of the BBC’s Script Department, which used to 
find the scripts to give to the directors. I believe that 
every producer should have his own story editor, so the 
first thing I did was to get rid of the whole of Donald 
Wilsons department. I assigned all the story editors to 
the individual producers... but what to do with Donald? 
I invited him to take over the Serials Department, and 
he said ‘yes’. He was glad to get into production, as he 
had been dealing with writers all his life.” DWM ı4ı 


In Spring 1963, Donald Baverstock, the then-Controller of 
BBC Television, identified the need for an early-evening 
family drama to run on Saturdays, to bridge the gap 
between the sports coverage of Grandstand and the popular 
music panel show Juke Box Jury. 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “Sports had a tremendous audience, 
and then suddenly there was a dramatisation of 
Dickens or The Water Babies or something — and 
everybody tuned onto ITV or switched off! So my 
bosses thought maybe I ought to come up with another 
kind of children's drama that would hold the sports- 
loving audience. So I dreamed up Doctor Who.” DWM 141 


The show's basic format — ‘voyages in a time-space 
machine’ — was suggested to Sydney by Donald Wilson, 
who also highlighted the need for some engaging regular 
characters to ensure audience loyalty. Tasked with 
developing these notions, BBC staff writer Cecil Edwin 
‘Bunny’ Webber, who had previously handled adaptations 
of Richmal Crompton’s William stories in the Saturday 
night slot, proposed that the regulars be a ‘handsome young 
man hero’ (attractive to teenagers), a ‘handsome well- 
dressed heroine (appealing to older women), and a 
‘maturer man, 35-40, with some “character” twist’ 
(attractive to fathers). Sydney liked the characters, but he 
rejected the format in favour of one of his own... 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “Up to the age of 40, I don't think 
there was a science-fiction book that I hadn't read. I love 
them because they're a marvellous way — and a safe way, 
I might add — of saying nasty things about our own 
society. I love the ‘satirisation’ and the extension of the 
present world — showing how it might be, given slightly 
different circumstances. My basic passion is the world 
today: how it is and how it might be changed, where it 
ought to be changed. With my interest in science 
fiction, I had of course read HG Wells, and I recalled 
his book The Time Machine. That inspired me to dream 
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up the time machine for Doctor Who, Incidentally, the 
name TARDIS I did not invent; that emerged later on 

It was a great device that allowed my audience to be 
taken to outer space, to elsewhere in the world, or back 
into the past. I then dreamed up this senile old man of 
740 years of age to be the running character. He had 
fled in terror from another planet in this spaceship, 
which lands on Earth in the form of a police telephone 
box. He is wandering around in the London fog when 
he is met by two school teachers who are walking home 
one of their pupils. They help him to what they think is 
his house, but it’s a police box in a junkyard.. 
inside it’s really a vast spaceship! However, this dim old 


except 


guy doesn't know how to operate the machine, presses 
the wrong button on the control panel, and they take 
off, And that was the idea 

“Doctor Who was really the culmination of almost all 
my interests in life: І wanted to reflect contemporary 
society; I was curious about the outer-space stuff; and of 
course, being a children’s programme, it had to have a 
high educational content... With the educational aspect 
in mind, I wrote in my memo that the outer-space 

stories must be based on factual 
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Also, by going back in time, we could bring 
history alive for the young, having Doctor Who on the 
shores of Britain when Caesar landed — that sort of 


knowledge 


situation.” 

Sydney wrote down his outline for the series in the 
form of a brief two- or three-page note (“I'd give a 
million bucks if someone could find that memo!”) 
which he passed to Donald Wilson, whose department 
would be responsible for the new programme. “Donald 
thought it was ‘possibly’ a good idea... Although a Scot, 
he was frightfully English = very correct, pipe-smokin, 
everything but a handkerchief in his sleeve! He was 
very cautious and wouldn't commit himself.” 

When Sydney talks about Wilson, it is with evident 
‚ “I loved that man, 'cos he was so different 
from me. He was very cultured, tall and lean, and always 


fondne: 


so amused by me, because | was so crude.” 


ex Tucker: “1 was taken on as a drama producer by 
Sydney Newman, who I recall as being a bit of a rough 
diamond but nevertheless a decent man. Because of 
my long experience in television, he asked me whether 
I would like to work on the early development of a 

new series being planned for Saturday teatimes, which 
I later discovered was Doctor Who. 1 remember coming 
home and telling my wife about this new project and 
telling her that I didn’t particularly want to work on it 
but, as I was due to go on holiday, 1 decided to help out 
with the initial casting.” 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “1 remember this extremely bright girl 
called Verity Lambert, who had worked for me as a 
production assistant at ABC. I called her up and said 
‘D'you want to be a producer?’ She was only a personal 
assistant and said, ‘Of course!’ So I gave her my two- 
page memo on Doctor Who and said, ‘Can you do it?’ 
She said, ‘Yeah, okay.’ And she did! I'm told there were 
quite a few rumblings within the BBC, because she had 
never been a director. Also there were rumblings 
because Verity was a girl; she was tough, good-looking 
and stubborn. If she didnt like something, she came 
out honestly and said so. It wasn't ‘I don’t know why 

1 dont like it’; she would say, ‘I don't like it because of 
X, Y and Z. It ought to be A, В and C.’ She was very 
positive, as a good producer has to be.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “All of a sudden, this woman arrived on 
the scene. Not just a woman, but a very young woman 
comparatively, and the only one in the department. 

I had never produced anything, | hadn't got a university 
degree. I was not a BBC-type person. I was aware that 

I was an oddity. People were not particularly rude to my 
face, but they were obviously quite shocked when they 
met me for the first time. Sydney was a man in his late 
forties, and he had a very, very strong reputation as a 
major producer, whereas people looked at me and said 
Well, what's she done? Why is she here? Why isrit one 
of our people doing this?’ Being very honest with you, 


I would have taken а job producing anything, because 
I wanted that opportunity. I'd always told Sydney that 
I could do more, but people don't always listen to you 
when you tell them that. I was extremely lucky to be 
given the chance to join the big league, with a huge 
promotion to producer, and to work on something that 
was innovative and fresh and terrific fun. We had our 
ups and downs, you always do, but we never felt we 
were making a copy of something else. 1 had the 
glorious ignorance of not really knowing what was in 
store for me. It was a fantastic opportunity, so I had a 
real desire to get it right. | was also determined because 
in my marvellous, blissful security of ignorance — 
I believed in the series, and І believed that it would 
be good.” 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “Verity is the one who realised it all 
| helped her quite a bit in the very beginning, because 
she was inexperienced as a producer, and she was 
frightened to death coming to the BBC. However, she 
had worked with some of my best directors, like Ted 
Kotcheff and Philip 
grass roots extremely well. And she turned out to be a 


aville, so she knew the production 


real winner.” 


DAVID WHITAKER: “| joined the BBC as a staff writer and 
story editor in late-1957, if | remember correctly, and 


was plunged into a hectic but wonderful few years 

of extremely hard and gratifying work. І mean, once 

1 involved myself in something, I could usually get on 
with it with a mixture of adrenalin and interest. The 
first thing to remember about Doctor Who was that we 
actually had a very reasonable budget for the time, and 
were consequently feeling very vulnerable to failure. If 
we failed, our careers would have been at least slightly 
tarnished. As it was Verity's first job as a producer, she 
had a lot to live up to, and we were, to be mild about it 
terribly nervous. We were also terribly excited — excited 
in the faith that we'd been shown, and about the series 
itself, which as an idea got more and more interesting.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “This was a children's show, aimed at 
eight- to 14-year-olds, Children’s drama had traditionally 
been done by the Children’s Department, but Doctor 
Who was being done by the Drama Department. Way 
before I arrived on the scene, | think the daggers were 
drawn between the Head of Children’s Television and 
Sydney. There was a real political inter-departmental 
war going on about it. Once Sydney had won the battle, 
he then had to convince the people in the Drama 
Department, who felt that Doctor Who was beneath 
them and shouldn't be taken seriously. You had that 
sort of feeling, not from everybody but amongst people 
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in general. There were all these little things brewing. 
Sydney was a very outspoken person, who came into 
the BBC and turned everything upside down, and a lot 


of people felt that things should have continued the way 


they always had.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “Sydney Newman was an incredibly 
intelligent man with lots of foresight. He saw a future 
in something that no one else did. When he passed 
away not that long ago, I went to his memorial service 
and I was saddened to see how few people had turned 
up to pay tribute to him. He turned around the face of 
BBC drama, People today are benefiting from his 
creativity. It’s sad that that sort of thing has been 
forgotten. | think that should be remedied, quite 


frankly. І know that the fans know, but the general 
public don't. | think the general public should be told.” 


RIS HUSSEIN: “The BBC had a whole lot of stalwart, 
conservative-types, well into their fifties, so when 

I moved in... 1 don't think there was an Asian before 
me who was taken on by the directors’ course — 
maybe in other areas, such as documentaries, but 

I was the first BBC drama director from my part of 
the world. Much is made of the fact that Verity was 

a female producer, which was unusual at the BBC 
back then, but that’s because it’s easier to talk about, 
I suppose. I'll never forget the first drama directors 
meeting: we all sat round this table and | could feel 
myself being stared at, It was like going back to 
school. And you know what that did for me? I worked 
really, really hard, because | was always conscious of 
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not wanting to fail. On the studio floor, I'd be aware 
of the entire crew looking at me. I'd be like, ‘Are they 
waiting for me to stumble and fall?’ That was my 
paranoia, because a lot of them weren't thinking that 
way. However, a small fraction were. The Asian 
population was much smaller than it is now. As an 
Asian, I was a phenomenon. Nobody dis 
almost out of self-consciousness, but that set off my 
own insecurities — being an outsider, dealing with 
subject matter that non-Asian...” 

According to Waris, both he and Verity had to “put 
up with a lot of innuendo and gossip about how we'd 
got to do what we were doing. It wasn't so much in 
my case as with her, because she was a very attractive 
young lady and it was like, ‘Well, what do you think 


я 


she did to get the job?’ That sort of bitchiness. But she 
overcame it, because she’s far too intelligent for it. It's 
different now: people in their twenties are doing what 
we did back then.” 


waris Hussein: “Being the most junior person on the 
rota of directors available, I was basically given Doctor 
Who as a sop, They knew no one else would touch it,” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “The format was pretty well defined 
by the time I arrived. Donald Wilson had already 
given the job of writing the first story to Anthony 
Coburn, together with firm guidelines as to how the 
characters would be broken down, The Doctor was to 
be irascible and unpredictable. You didn't know at that 
time whether the TARDIS actually belonged to him or 
even if he could operate it properly. What nobody 
wanted was a conventional dotty old professor, so it 
was stressed that the Doctor should be something of 
an anti-hero to begin with, Susan was his original 
travelling companion to mix knowledge with naivety, 
though it was Anthony Coburn who cast her as the 


| В. ЧЕ 
2) 
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Doctor's granddaughter. I know it’s very much a part 
of the programme nowadays, but at the beginning 

I think Anthony felt that there was something not 
quite proper about an old man travelling around the 
galaxy with a young girl for a companion, lan was 
there to be the hero figure and to be physically adept 
with Barbara on hand to solve the human-orientated 
problem posed by the Doctor and Susan being 


something special 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “I've never forgiven Verity for that! 
1 wanted one character with whom my children’s 
audience could identify and who was a stranger to 
Doctor Who, but somehow it turned out that Doctor 
Who was her grandfather! And 1 never wanted that 
ever!" 
ERITY LAMBERT: “Sydney was quite involved at the 
beginning in casting and setting up scripts, but the 
great thing about him was that he didn't believe in 
hiring a dog and barking himself. Donald Wilson was 
much more the person | would report to... By the time 
I actually got to the BBC, we only had three months to 
set up what was mooted as a 52-episode show. You'd 
never be able to do it nowadays; it was a scramble for 
us to do it then. | was fortunate to have an associate 
producer called Mervyn Pinfield, appointed by Donald 
and Sydney. He knew his way around the BBC. 
Although a technician, he was not an unimaginative 
person, and was very open-minded and a great help to 
me. He was abl 
thing, but he never said ‘no’ simply because it hadn't 


> to say if we could or couldn't do a 


been done before. Once we got on down the road and 


knew what we were doing, he left.” 


sussein: “Mervyn was a really traditional BBC 


person, wearing ties and jackets to work and smoking 
a pipe, and there we were in jeans and t-shirts, He 
was the clichéd creator from the 1950s, and we were 
the new people in the Gos, We didn't want to offend 
anybody, but we wanted to be ourselves. He would 
empty his pipe and give use a lecture, and we would 
sit there and nod with a degree of veneration and then 
disregard everything we'd heard. You didn't want to 

t him by ignoring him.” 


take away his dignity or insu 


VERITY LAMBERT: “Our brief was to ‘use television’ — 
that is, make use of all its resources and new 
developments in order to achieve a scientific look 
Mervyn came up with opening graphics by suggesting 
the use of a camera pointing down its own monitor 
We were all very nervous making our first few shows, 
simply because we were doing things that had rarely 
been done before. David and I relied heavily on 
Mervyn to read through story ideas and scripts to see 
if they could be done easily and to our budget, or to 
suggest ways of modifying them so that they could be 
done with photographic tricks.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “Rex Tucker actually sort of resigned 
from Doctor Who. | think he was only ever producer 
in name. There was some fairly significant 

disagreement about Rex's participation in the show, 


and | think Sydney supported Verity in her decisions.” 
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VERITY LAMBERT: “Rex was very experienced and quite an 
old-time producer at the BBC. He had very definite 
ideas about how he saw Doctor Who. I'm afraid that he 
and I did not share the same views, and I think he 
asked to be removed. We didn't really clash, but he felt 
that there would be a constant argument about 
everything, really. Our ways parted quite quickly. One of 
the reasons that Rex and I had disagreed was that he 
wanted a young man to play Doctor Who — not like the 
young men that they had later, but a younger man, 
Hugh David, made up as an old man — and І didn't see 
why we should. We were on a very tight schedule in the 
studio, and it wouldn't have been practical to have a 
long make-up every day. Anyway, I don't like younger 
people being made up as older people. | think that was 
the point where Rex realised that he and I were not 
thinking along the same lines.” 


HUGH DAVID: “Rex Tucker was a very great friend of 
mine, | remember Rex giving me either the back of an 
envelope or a serviette, something like that, on which 
they had scribbled down the vague idea behind the 
series, and at the bottom they wrote ‘Doctor...? Who?’ 
They left a space to fill in the name, but they just 
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couldn't think of anything suitable and, when they took 
a casual look at it, Rex said, ‘Doctor... Who!’ And that’s 
how it stuck. I actually kept that scrap of paper for 
many years, before I lost track of it, 1 wish I'd held onto 
it, because it would be priceless now... In fact, Rex 
asked me if I'd like to play the central figure, Doctor 
Who. My answer was no, because I'd just played the 
lead for a year in Knight Errant [а weekly adventure 
show] for Granada and, like anybody who appears on 
television, I was stopped in shops and asked for my 
autograph all the time. Initially, it’s quite gratifying, but 
after a while you can’t go out, you cant eat іп a 
restaurant, and you have no privacy. | didnt relish the 
idea of another long-running serial so soon, because 

I hadn't much enjoyed the previous experience.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “We talked about both Leslie French 
and Cyril Cusack. We spoke to Cyril's agent to see if he 
would be interested, but he couldn't deal with a long 
stint in a series, William Hartnell, of course, was 
another person we thought about...” 


GEOFFREY BAYLDON: “I said no without having seen the 
script. I've always been able to play old men — I mean, 
when I was 22, | was playing old men — and I suddenly 
thought, ‘I must stop this! I’m too young! I'll get stuck 
playing old men forever.’ I said to my agent, ‘Don't let 
me know about any offers to play old men.’ And then 
I was offered the lead role in Doctor Who. | was out 
of work at the time. My agent rang and said, ‘Geoffrey, 
1 thought I'd better tell you — how would you like 
weeks’ work?’ I couldn't believe it. ‘It’s a new thing 
called Doctor Who? — with a question mark – and I don't 
know much more than that,’ she said. ‘There's only one 
thing that’s a little worrying: he’s an old man.’ I had to 
think it over for five or ten minutes, but 1 knew that 
I'd decided not to take such roles for a reason. I've 
often wondered what would have happened had I taken 
the part.” 

Has he never regretted turning down Doctor Who? 

“Not even once.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “The one person we needed to get, the 
one who was key to it all, was William Hartnell. We felt 
he had this very strange eccentric quality, which the 
Doctor needed. In those days, he was doing very well in 
feature films and didn't need to do a series, so Verity 
and | had to persuade him to accept the role.” 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “At the beginning of the 1960s, Bill 
was in his fifties and he decided that it was time that he 
gave up playing these tough parts, and it was then that 
he said to his son-in-law, Terry, who was now his agent, 


to try and get him into character parts ‘no matter how 


small they are — and let me become a character actor,’ 
From my point of view, 1 was delighted with Doctor 
Who, because it got him away from his sergeants and 
that sort of thing. Remember, when you are playing the 
same part day in and day out, it begins to rub off. 
When he was playing Doctor Who, of course he was 
delightful to live with, because he was so happy.” 


WILLIAM HARTNELL: “All my life, I've wanted to play an 
older character in films, and I've never been allowed to, 
except on one occasion prior to being offered Doctor 
Who, After a second reading, [director] Lindsay 
Anderson offered me the part of this old boy in This 
Sporting Life, where the lead was played by and shared 
with Richard Harris and Rachael Roberts — both superb 
artistes. I played this bone idle, out-of-work, on-the- 
dole, ill old man called Dad, who had a great ambition 
in earlier days to be a good professional rugby player, 
and to make a success of his life. Unfortunately, he 
ended up in the gutter, as it were, and rather an ill and 
useless old man. But, in this boy, he saw something — 
something of himself. Therefore he used his influence 
with the club managers and associates to get this boy a 
chance. It so turned out that, after playing Doctor Who 
for several months, my producer Verity Lambert, a very 
charming and lovable person, finally confessed to me 
that she'd seen the film and she had decided that there 
was her Doctor Who.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “Не was very touching in This Sporting 
Life, and it seemed to me that he was an actor with the 
range to show us all sides of the Doctor. He fell in love 
with the character and became completely entranced by 
Doctor Who. Obviously, he was my casting, and the first 
actor in the part, but for me he was the best. He 


embodied the most complexity — he was sometimes 
dangerous or unpleasant, sometimes kind, sometimes 
foolish, but most importantly he was never a member 
of the establishment. He was always an outsider.” 


DAVID WHITAKER: “There is no doubt in my mind that 
William Hartnell secured the success of Doctor Who for 
us, and the BBC has always understood that only an 
actor of talent and personality could fill the leading 
role,” 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “I will always remember that first 
telephone call. Terry phoned me up from London saying 
that he was coming down to the cottage, because he had 
this most incredible script that he wanted Bill to read 
and tell him about – ‘I don't know what he's going to 
say, but it’s for a children’s serial.’ I was a little taken 
aback and asked if it was a tough guy part. He said, ‘No, 
it's an old man with long white hair, an old professor 
who's a bit round the bend.’ Well, I said, ‘Bill will love 
it,’ but Terry still remained a little apprehensive. Anyway, 
he turned up that evening with the script. Bill took it 
and sat in absolute silence, reading it through from 
beginning to end, and eventually said, ‘My goodness, 

I want this part!’ He saw immediately that there was 
something so different about the whole idea.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: "1 remember us going out to lunch with 
him, and he kept saying things like, ‘Why would I want 
to get involved with something like this?’ We kept 
coming up with all sorts of concepts and ideas — but of 
course we were shaking in our boots, because if he'd 
said ‘no’, we wouldn't have had our star.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “I felt terrible because... well, he was a 
very opinionated man — that is, prejudiced. He kept 
sort of looking at me sideways as if to say, “Who the hell 
is this guy?’ First of all, I was a kid. Secondly, І was 
Asian. None of this was spoken, but I felt it. I was hardly 
getting through the meal. But then all of a sudden 

he turned to me and asked me a question about how 

I intended to shoot something or other, and | had to 
give an answer. If I'd been struck dumb, it would have 
fuelled his insecurities. I happened to give an answer 
that impressed him. It was a sigh of relief all round. 
Yeah, it was quite an adventure getting Bill,” 
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1963 


REX TUCKER: “1 saw an unknown young Australian 
actress, whose name 1 forget, who had only just arrived 
in the country, who I believed would be ideal for the 
part. I then went on holiday and on my return found 
that both Sydney and Verity had replaced my initial 


choice, which | thought was rather strange.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “In those days, you could go and watch 
on monitors what they were shooting in each studio 
while they lined up the shots. Carole Ann was appearing 
in a television piece when | happened to be in a viewing 
room, and I called Verity and said, ‘Have a look at this 
girl. She’ 


got an unusual face.’ We thought she was a 
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teenager, whereas she was actually in her early twenties 
When we auditioned her, she was very clever, doing 
exactly what was needed. We had a lot of girls coming in 
and reading, but Carole Ann delivered the goods. She 
played the part well 

“In the other two cases, William Russell was quite 
happy about accepting the role of lan, but if you think 
about Jacqueline Hill's role, it’s a pretty unrewarding 
one. A lot of actresses would have said ‘no’, but 
Jacqueline was a great friend of Verity Lambert’s. She 
said, ‘Six weeks, fine,’ and did it as a favour, not realising 


that the series would be a great success.” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “Î was at a party one evening and the 
usual bunch of friends was there. I'd known Verity 
Lambert socially since she had joined ABC Television 
for whom both my husband and myself had done some 
work. Anyway, this party came at just the right point for 
me, because Verity was in the process of casting the 
regulars for her new television serial, Doctor Who, We 
talked about it, and shortly afterwards she offered me 
the part of Barbara Wright, which I was more than 
happy to accept. All І knew at first, all 1 was actually told, 


was that my character was a very learned history teacher 
and that I was there to represent the Earth point of view 
when we went back in time and did the occasional serial 
set in the past. Everything else I had to put in myself, 
and this meant taking it up with either Verity or the 
director concerned.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “I met Verity and she asked me if 

I would be interested; it sounded such an exciting and 
very different idea... We discussed Ian; he was the sort 
of ‘action тап as far as Verity was concerned... The 
thing was to try to and make him a more interesting 
character, to give him more depth and dimension than 
was actually in the script: ‘Look out Doctor!’, ‘Mind that 


and Run!’ — all those things.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “They didn’t exactly welcome it with 
open arms. It was something that was coming into 
rather hallowed ground. BBC children’s television was 
a very special organisation and they did marvellous 


programmes, but nothing like this modern fantasy 


So we were not quite in children’s television, and not 
quite in the other television; they didn’t know where the 
hell to put us.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: " 
to work with 


The show was given practically nothing 
the oldest, most terrible studios to work 
in: we shot at Lime Grove, which doesn't exist now, іп 
Studio D, with the oldest cameras in the world. The 
actual equipment was horrendous. All I could do was 
concentrate on getting on the air and photographing it 
so that you didnt see the cheapness 


JACQUELINE HILL: “All television was like that. Indeed 
most of it was live, so we were, in actual fact, in the 
position of enjoying a relative luxury by recording it 
first... We were lucky in having people like Waris 
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Hussein. He was extremely sensitive and knew how to 
work with actors 
produce the best end result... By the end of a series, one 
did begin to get very tired, but they would usually try 
and write the scripts to accommodate you, so one week 
Carole Ann or Bill Russell would have more to do and 
on occasions, they'd even write us out for a couple of 


on that kind of hectic schedule so as to 


weeks so that we could dash off for a holiday.” 

The regular team was close-knit, as Jacqueline 
explains: “In those tiny, tiny studios, you had to be 
We were so on top of each other that bad tempers would 
have been a disaster. I got on particularly well with 
William Russell. He shared my approach to acting and 
liked to get on with the job with the minimum of fuss. 
Carole Ann Ford and I enjoyed a very easy relationship, 
although we didr't keep in touch after she left the 


series... How so many people can still appreciate what 
we did all those years ago in a tiny black-and-white 
studio really astonishes me. It all goes back to the 
success of Bill Hartnell as the Doctor, | should imagine. 
He helped create a sense of unity... 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “We played together very well as a 
team. We were a good unit. Jackie was a lovely, lovely 
lady. She was great fun, a great professional, and was 
particularly concerned about being friendly to other 
people coming into the cast. She apparently had some 
unfortunate experiences herself going into other casts 
where she'd been made to feel not particularly 
welcome. It can be very off-putting to go into a regular 
cast are a sort of clique, and you're left on your own. So 
we made a point of welcoming people into the cast of 
Doctor Who. This was very much from Jackie's point of 
view, because she encouraged us to do it. She just used 
to be a lot of fun, a very warm lady.“ 


WARIS Hussein: “At this time, the whole idea was a bit of 


a joke — a character coming out of a police box that 
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turned out to be a spaceship. It sounded way beyond 
anybody's imagination. Quite honestly, 1 don't think 
anybody on that show knew what they had on their 
hands.” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “I think nearly everybody, including the 
BBC, underestimated its appeal. We had quite long- 
running contracts, which bound us up initially for a 
year, as I recall, but had a number of clauses which 
meant that they, the BBC, could drop you or the series — 
or both — whenever they felt like it. In effect, they had 
the best of both worlds.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “It was considered a six-week 
phenomenon. Around that time, | met up with a very 
close friend of mine, [actress] Diane Cilento — she came 
to my mother’s flat one night and brought along this 
guy called Sean Connery, who she married shortly 
afterwards. He was extremely good looking, but really he 
was her toy boy, because she was very famous at that 
time and he was unknown. I said to him, ‘Well, what do 
you do?” He said, ‘I've just done this film. It's called Dr 
No.’ I said, ‘Oh God.’ The Bond film had only just been 
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released. I said, ‘I’m about to direct a thing called Doctor 
Who; I hope Dr No doesrit conflict with our series.’ In 
retrospect, it’s a bit of a laugh, isn't it? Both became 
worldwide phenomena.” 


verry LAMBERT: “This myth about the show only being 
planned to last six weeks is one that has grown up over 
the years, probably more as a result of inventive 
reporting than anything that actually happened with the 
show. Doctor Who was never intended to last just six 
weeks. Right from the beginning, we were told it would 
be a year-round production. Certainly by the time the 
first episode was shown, we had most of our scripts 
together for the full season, The only thing we didn't 
know was if there would be another season after that.” 


DAVID WHITAKER: “The series was fortunate in its choices. 
Verity was a splendid producer, and we had the services 
of fine directors, such as Waris Hussein and Douglas 
Camfield, Raymond Cusick headed a list of excellent 
designers who produced miracles out of cellophane 
paper and battery bulb: 


VERITY LAMBERT: “1 didrit feel that I was taken seriously 
by the servicing departments, not all of them. Design in 
particular was absolutely horrendous and behaved 
abominably. It was completely unjustifiable, but in the 
end I won, so it doesn't really matter. They gave me a 
designer, Peter Brachacki, who wasnt available most of 
the time and was basically incredibly patronising. He 
designed the TARDIS control room, and did a very good 
job on it, but the fight to get him to take it in any way 
seriously was quite horrendous. The attitude of his 
bosses in the Design Department, which is probably 
where he got it from, was equally disgraceful. They tried 
to scupper the entire series by taking the cost of that set 
and averaging it over 13 rather than 52 episodes, then 
saying it wasn't going to be done for the money — which 
turned out not to be true. They did everything they 
possibly could to try and make it not work. We had huge 
confrontations...” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “I think Verity has been very generous 
about Peter Brachacki’s effort in creating the TARDIS. 
Quite frankly, he didn't care а jot for Doctor Who. He 
thought the show was a load of bollocks. The TARDIS 
interior was just a hexagonal control panel, which he 
literally threw together in an afternoon. He then gave 


me three walls with circles in them and said, ‘That's 
your ship.’ He couldn't be bothered thinking about it 

I had to accept what he'd given me — and of course it’s 
gone on to be legendary, which surprises me.” 


BARRY NEWBERY: “The original architecture of the 
TARDIS was very beautifully designed by Peter 
Brachacki. It anticipated hi-tech. He designed the first 
episode but fell ill and I took over for the rest of the 
story. The console was rather heavy and cumbersome, 
and it took up to four people to carry it, so it tended to 
get knocked about. That control room was always the 
first set to be put into the studio and, because it was 
intricate, it took up a lot of time. Th 
sent a memo to the design department asking us to 
reduce the size of the TARDIS set, and so it got smaller 


scenic supervisors 


over the years.” 


BRIAN HODGSON: “The TARDIS take-off proved pretty 
troublesome at first. My brief was to make a sound that 
suggested the tearing or ripping of the fabric of time 
and space. I tried to think my way into the sound. 

| knew what | didn’t want and that was the typical 
‘spaceship blasting off as if a rocket’ kind of effect 

I wanted the sounds to move in two directions so that 
some would sound as though they were rising tones and 
others would be going away from the viewer. Making 
that sound a reality was the next step. We used to have 
an old piano in the Workshop. The TARDIS sound was 
derived from strumming of my mother’s front-door key 
against the strings of that piano. I then spent a lot of 


time treating and altering that sound to achieve the 
finished result.” 


“At school, I wasn't allowed to study 
I studied mathematics, theoretical mechanics, 


DELIA DERBYSHIRE: 
music 
and physics. The most exciting part of physics was 
acoustics, although unfortunately my teacher didn't 
share my enthusiasm, so I was forced to teach myself! 

I learnt about acoustics and indulged my passion for 
music away from school, I knew that | wanted to work at 
the BBC, because radio was so important to me. 

“I went to the BBC for an interview. І impressed the 
interviewers and eventually became a studio manager. 
That was only just after the Radiophonic Workshop had 
started. I had no idea how easy it was to get there: before 
I had even finished asking my boss for а transfer, he had 
his hand on the telephone! It turned out that 1 was the 
first person who had actually asked to go there. | became 
the most junior person there, even though I was the 
highest qualified. I joined in 1962..., and it wasn't long 
before І began working on Doctor Who. Verity Lambert 
and Waris Hussein came to see Desmond Briscoe, the 
organiser of the Workshop and my boss at that time. 
They said, ‘We've got a programme called Doctor Who — 
The boss suggested Ron 
Grainer should compose the score. Ron watched the 
opening graphics and did all the timing with a stop 


can you do some music? 


watch. He wi 
scores, like Steptoe and Son, Man in a Suitcase, The 
Prisoner, and heaps of others, including film scores 
What a talent.” 

How were the sounds physically created for the Doctor 
Who title music? 

“The swoops 
difficult. We used some old valve oscillators to generate 
the initial sound. I was dead into using as much 
electronic sound as possible. The boss was on record as 
saying that it was impossible to make a beautiful sound 
electronically, and it was my pleasure to prove him 
wrong! The swoops were done and recorded at half 
speed. There was a lot of tedious work involved, but not 
one thing was done in real time. It was a great journey 


з a lovely Australian. He created so many 


, the rising notes of the tune, were 


of discovery, It was very hit and miss. In fact, it was 
nightmare! That's why I'm so fond of the original 
version of the Doctor Who title music: because of the 
way that it's never quite in synch. It’s almost as though 
there's one dimension of time dragging against 
another. 

I ask Delia if she realised back then that she was 
creating something revolutionary. 

“Oh yeah! We had to wait until the final mix to hear it, 
but oh golly, I just remember being so delighted when it 
all came together. 1 had a feel for how it would sound, 
but we didn’t expect it to sound so good. I was thrilled to 
bits. | wanted to tell everyone! But it was Ron's genius 
that made the tune a success. After the first mix, we 
played it to Verity and Ron, and they just stood there and 
chuckled! Ron was so pleased. He said, ‘I can't believe 
you've been able to do this! І want you to have half of my 
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royalties.’ Unfortunately, that wasn't allowed.” 

Many people in the music industry have called Delia a 
unique talent. “I’m not! I have a certain way of analysing 
sound in my mind and creating a specific sound from 
scratch, which is unusual, I've never wanted to be on the 
inside of the music world; I've always wanted to be on 
the fringe. 1 gave my whole life to my music. | was 
trying to do an original sound for every programme. 

1 suppose that the Workshop did influence the pop 
world, 1 remember some crazy antics with Pink Floyd! 
Yeah, they wanted to learn our secrets. And I was visited 
by Paul McCartney. But there was still a lot of resistance 
to my work at the BBC. People were so cynical about 


electronic music, and so Doctor Who was my private 
delight. It proved them all wrong!” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “It wasn't actually a pilot; it was a first 
attempt that was not accepted by Sydney. We all trooped 
into this theatre to see it. He got up at the end and there 
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was this long silence, then he turned to Waris and said, 
‘Do it again, Waris!’ 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “He had to be strict in order to make us 
go back to the drawing board. Sydney took Verity and 
me out to dinner. He said, ‘You know, you guys have 
really screwed up. This is the worst piece of work that 
I've seen in a long time. І should be firing both of you 
But I'm not going to,’ he said, ‘because I'm going to give 
you another chance.’ That's the kind of man he was. 

He was amazing, First of all, he was a Canadian, which 
made him, I thought, sharp and witty and... well, the 
exact opposite of people like Rex Tucker and Mervyn 


Pinfield, who were all like captains of ships — they 
almost wore the double-breasted jackets with their 
names on! But Sydney was very relaxed. He believed in 
us. He believed in our talent.” 


waris HUSSEIN: “Many of the changes were to do with 
pacing, to try to get the story in a much crisper way and 
not let ourselves be overwhelmed by what we were 
doing. We needed to make things a little more alive, not 


so lethargic. Like one forgets а bad accident, I've tried to 
forget the ‘pilot’. The whole thing was ghastly, actually, 
like a work-in-progress. People would have been asleep 
after the first ten minutes.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “It didn’t seem to awful to us, but 
Waris made various alterations. We'd had a few 
difficulties with cameras and shots and Bill's costume. 


We changed the tempo of things a little: the actual build- 


up, the ride in the car from the classroom with Jackie 
and I, became more exciting the second time.” 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “That was a dummy run, and it didn't 
work out right because Bill Hartnell's characterisation 
was a bit too nasty and | thought he would put off the 
viewers.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “1 did direct William Hartnell into the 
character he played. We had a very complicated series of 
discussions about the nature of his character. There was 
only myself and Verity to do that. Subsequent directors 
had to follow that format. In a sense, William Hartnell's 
character was created through me by him. I told Bill 
how І thought his eccentricities should function. For 
instance, he tended to go over the top in being an angry 
old man, and I said it was a bit too much, If he became 
that spiky, people would lose interest in him, because 
they would say, ‘Let’s not tolerate this kind of situation.’ 
There were moments when I would soften him down, 
and we would decide where he would become strange 
and odd and then moments where he'd become kindly 
and an old-fashioned granddaddy..." 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “From the very beginning, they 
made him a rather grumpy old man. Bill would have 
liked to have put more comedy into it, and to some 
extent tried with his coughs and splutterings. Even so, 
he loved it from the very beginning. They were a very 
happy company when they started off, and they all had 
faith in it. I think that is what made it such a succe: 


they all thought it was wonderful, and it came through 
in their acting... He ри! а lot of himself into it, because 
Bill has always been the sort of person that didn't suffer 
fools gladly, and that came out very strongly in the 
character of the Doctor.” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “He would get very annoyed if he 
thought that things were being done the wrong way, but 
he cared so much about the programme and I think it 
showed. I grew quite fond of Bill. We got on well.” 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “If he saw that something was badly 
wrong and he knew a way of putting it right, he wasn't 
backward in coming forward, which was fair enough — 
good for him. He had very strong opinions and he had a 
very funny sense of humour; basically he was as soft as 
butter. Like a lot of people who are like that, he gave the 
appearance of being quite crusty and hard, so that you 
didn't get the better of him, I suppose... “ 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “He wasn't difficult in any serious 
sense at all. He was very professional and he was very 
irritated by any lapses. Any good actor would be under 
those circumstances. I thought he was such a marvellous 
film actor, and he knew very much what he wanted to do 
with Doctor Who. He gave it that sort of mystery and 
unpredictability — he was like a sort of wizard, Bill, 
wasn't he? And with his comic theatre background, he 
was always looking for comedy. He liked that. 1 wouldn't 
agree at all that he crusty or particularly difficult. He 
wasn't to me, anyway.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “I never had any problems working with 
Bill. Yes, he was a very emotional man, and sometimes, 
if he was upset, he couldn't separate that and work. 

I remember one day he was angry about an item which 
had appeared in the Radio Times. It was our studio day, 
but he couldn't separate the two things, so he wasn't as 
focussed as he normally was. We had a very hard day of 
it, and afterwards I had my only confrontation with him. 
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I said, ‘You're much older than I am and a great 
prof 
do that. You let everybody down.’ We argued, but I felt 
I had to say that to him, because it wasn't fair. He was 
very contrite: on Monday, І got a note and flowers. It was 


ional, but it was very unprofessional of you to 


only on odd occasions, working under that pressure, that 
things would get him down.” 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “1 know that stories go round about 
him being difficult, but he was probably getting ill by the 
time we started doing it and nobody knew. We had a 
really good rapport. It was lucky for me, because I’m a 
very tactile actor, I like to touch people when I’m 
working with them. I tend to go up and fling my arms 


around people and cuddle them and use my hands a lot 
Luckily, Bill was the same. If people watch any of the 
episodes that І did with him, he was constantly putting 
an arm around my shoulder or touching my hair.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “In the first four episodes, William was 
still finding his feet. When you're an old man being 
chased around by people in fur and skins, you can't 
really develop a character very much! When the stories 
started to get more substantial, his performance 
matured with his experience and familiarity with the 
part... I got on very well with him, but he could be quite 
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a burden and a pill, because he wasnt used to working 
at the pace of television. 


WILLIAM HARTNELL: “Films are really the easiest. You 
[ 


shot over and over again 


arn your lines scene by scene, and each scene can be 


ten or 12 times perhaps, until 
the director is satisfied that it's perfect. Television is the 
hardest of all. Most TV studios are very small, and you 
would be amazed if you could see how tiny some of the 
sets are on which we have to work. This means that we 
have very little freedom of movement and we feel 
crowded and cramped. There are three cameras trained 
on us all the time, and we have to know which one is 
working and play to it. If it is a distant camera, we know 
we can use our arms and make big gestures. If it is in 
close up, we have to keep our arms and hands still, and 
not use too many facial expressions or they will become 
too exaggerated. The studio floor is littered with cables 
et cetera, over which we have to step. When our scene is 
finished, we have to rush onto the next set for the next 
scene. It is always chaos! And as TV is terribly, terribly 
expensive to produce, we must never dry up or make 
mistakes, or the wrath of our producer descends on us! 
Best of all is the theatre, where you have freedom of 
movement on the stage, you don't have to worry about 
getting ‘out of focus’, and you have the warmth and 
excitement of an audience to play to 


JACQUELINE HILL: “We were in the studio on the night 


that the news of President Kennedy’s assassination 


came through. It was devastating and everybody was 
very upset. I don't think, looking back, that anyone can 
quite understand all that Kennedy had meant to the 
world. When he was killed, the last thing anybody 
wanted to do was get on with acting out a fantasy in a 


confined studio. Of course, we did have to go ahead, but 


the atmosphere was extremely muted and I don't think 
anybody stayed behind after the recording for the 
customary drink.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “The first episode was put out twice. 


The BBC very wisely decided that there wouldn't have 
been many people watching television on the day after 
Kennedy was shot. That was a very astute decision; 

I wonder if people would make it nowadays.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “You should have seen the first story 
we did! It was set in the Stone Age, and we had Jeremy 
Young [who played Kal] and Derek Newark [Za] running 
around going ‘Uggh! Agghh!’ We all fell about and 
thought we'd be out of work again and back on the dole 
queue in six weeks!” 


verity LAMBERT: “І didn't much care for the 
story as a whole, but the ending of that first episode is 
There was no dialogue 
during those last few minutes, it was all done visually 
and, | think, with great invention, taking the four central 
figures on a ride through time to that desert, and then 
ending with the shadow falling over the landscape. It 
summed up just how new Doctor Who was as a 
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an absolutely magical sequence 


concept.” 


JEREMY YOUNG: “It was Doctor Who's first cliffhanger, and 
my shadow became an overnight sensation... During 
rehearsals, I had questioned the fact that the cavemer’s 
dialogue was so perfectly formed. ‘I can’t spout forth in 
perfect BBC English!’ 1 argued, ‘Surely a caveman would 
just grunt?’ In the end, they let me add a few extra 
grunts and groans, but I still think Kal sounded far too 
educated.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “I dorit know how we got away with it! 


I mean, dealing with cavemen = it’s obviously ludicrous 


It's a joke, I look back at those first episodes and squirm, 


How do you make a suspense story out of people 
grunting? I read the script and said to Verity, ‘Well, what 
do I do with it?’ She said, ‘Er – get on with it?’ I wasn't 
enthusiastic about it, although there were some 
interesting ideas in the script – about fear and fire, and 
trying to survive, and people being primitive in their 
reactions to each other 


VERITY LAMBERT: “The first serial had already been 
commissioned by the time 1 got there, and it filled me 
with a certain amount of trepidation. If you have people 
jumping around in skins, there’s a real danger that you 
will end up with something comic. I don't think, had 

I been there, that І would have commissioned a first 
serial set that far back in time. І might have played it a 
bit safer.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “It turned out that the writer, Anthony 
Coburn, an Australian, had said, ‘Oh sod this, 1 don't 
want to work on it any more. This is a load of rubbish!" 
Verity was faced with a writer who didn’t want anything 
to do with cavemen, and a director who did't want 
anything to do with cavemen. 1 don't think David 
Whitaker reckoned those first episodes very much either 
We had appalling studio facilities, a designer who didn't 
care a hang, a writer who didn't want to do rewrites and 


disappeared — you сап! imagine the limitations we were 
up against, I had to ask every actor who came in to 
audition as a caveman to undo their shirts to see if they 
were hairy enough — we'd save money by not having to 


put extra hair on them! Some of the actors turned out to 
be very good, but we had quite a job casting it. | was а 
stickler for realism, so I wanted teeth blacked out and 
all. There may even have been fleas in the furs.” 


JEREMY YOUNG: “For added realism, they imported this 
huge lot of sand into the studio, but forgot to tell us that 
the sand was crawling with fleas. Under the hot lights, 
the creatures came to life and, to make matters worse, 
we were all in furs. By the end of the day, we were 
covered bitten from head to toe. One of the cavewoman 
extras was a rather attractive blonde lady — she really was 
stunning to look at. I was plucking up the courage to 
chat her up after we'd finished filming, but as the day 
and the fleas continued to bite 


wore on she became 
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more and more irate. The final straw came when the 
make-up people greased back her hair, painted her face 
with mud, and tried to blacken her teeth. She burst into 
tears and stormed out of the studio screaming, ‘Stop it! 
Stop it! I just can’t take any more!’ Apparently, she was 
a professional model. Her agent had told her that she 
would be spending the day modelling furs!” 


BARRY NewBeRy: “Lime Grove D was a very small studio 
and it only gave me 12 feet to make the desert set. I had 
rostrums going around the studio onto which the 
landscape was built, with a backdrop immediately 
behind that. We had mountains going around the cloth, 
with sawdust of different colours over sandbags, which 
created a feeling of distance. І placed tumbleweed 
around the set, which the fire officers were not too 
happy about! The caves were made of hessian over 
chicken wire and expanded polystyrene that had been 
carved and sculptured. The skulls were vacuum-formed 
and hand-painted by artists. The poor definition of 
black-and-white cameras was a godsend for us when 
creating landscapes like that.” 


The fight scene involved a fair bit of 
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rough-and-tumble, and I was anxious to — how can I put 
it? — preserve my modesty. So Waris decided that Derek 
Newark and I would wear bikini-type pants, and the 
costume supervisor designed some fur-trimmed briefs 
for us to wear. Of course, the kids spotted it and they 
wrote into Junior Points of View in their droves, asking to 
see the clip again, They used to freeze the action just as 
Derek and I were tumbling over each other. ‘Look at 
that!’ they'd say. ‘The best-dressed cavemen are wearing 
furry knickers! 

DEREK Ҹ ‘Everyone thought that the actors had 
performed the fight themselves, 1 taught the routine to 


the two caveman actors, but they agreed to stunt 
doubles, which was an innovation back then, No one 
used stunt doubles at the BBC! І choreographed that 
fight. I was there at the start of an institution! The 
director, Waris Hussein, hadn't a clue about film work, 
so he left [his production assistant] Douglas Camfield to 
direct the fight. Doug chose to hire me, so we devised 
the sequence together. | was young, enthusiastic, 
imaginative – I'd have а go at anything. Not that they 
looked at my qualifications and said, ‘That’s the man for 
us!’ But everyone at the BBC would say, ‘You want a 
stuntman? Well, there's this chap called Derek Ware...”" 


JEREMY YOUNG: “It was written in the script that Za 
breaks Kal's neck and then smashes his skull open with 
a cudgel, so when Derek hit me over the head I let out 
the most blood-curdling scream. | thought it was a great 
piece of acting, but Waris had to explain that I mustn't 
scream so loud in case | frightened the children! The 
BBC was very wary of things like that 


WARIS 


кїм: “They have a big duel with cudgels, and 
our hero picks up this huge rock and smashes it down 
on the other's head. І planned а 
guy after the rock had hit, with lots of blood. As the rock 
came down, 1 had the sound people hit a pumpkin with 
a big crunchy splat. Verity and I had a terrible fight over 
it. She said, ‘You cannot use that shot.’ І said, ‘I will or 

I'll walk out!’ She said, ‘You won't! You will not walk out 


shot in rehearsal of this 


and you will not use that shot! You are under contract, 
Waris!’ Well, she won. I didn't walk out and we didn't 
use the sound effect... That sort of presentation doesn't 
happen in television any longer. As these shows were 
recorded continuously, you had to prepare your shots 
very carefully, It was all pre-planned, and the vision 


mixer cut it live. It was an adventure each time we did it, 


Rehearsals were in draughty little church halls all over 
the place – Hammersmith, West Kensington, Shepherds 
Bush. As we only had one day per episode in the studio, 
most of our work, all the discussions and movements, 


was done in these rehear 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “І remember we rehearsed in some 
terrible church hall. As the series wore on and we 
became more successful, we went to Riverside [Studios], 
which was really nice. It was a busy week, because you 
didnt get a lot of time off, but we had a lot of fun and a 
lot of laughs all the time, The four of us got on, and 
Verity got on with us, so it was all very open. If we didn't 
like something, we said so.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “Off set, we'd have a lot of fun. There 
was one phase where we all decided that the canteen 
was so awful that we'd all bring along our own food as a 
protest! I'd bring in a salad, Bill would bring in a pie, 
and Verity would bring in something she’d cooked 

she's a wonderful cook. We would have our own little 
feast during our lunch break!” 


WILLIAM HARTNELL: “Monday and Tuesday we rehearse 
from тоат to брт, On Wednesday, we stop earlier and 
have a long ‘script conference’ with our producer 
director and the writer. Some scripts may need a lot of 
alteration, so we all put forward our ideas and work 
things out together, On Thursdays, we either rehearse or 
go to the film studios for special filming. On Friday 
we're in the TV studio at roam, and rehearse with the 


cameras and sound and electricians, et cetera, all day 
we have a picnic lunch in the studio. We have a half 
hour break for tea and any special ‘photo call 
ve two full dress rehea and finally we record 
the show at 9pm. We generally get out of the studio 

about 10.30pm or 11pm. I stay in London all week, and 
return home by car late on Friday night, getting home 


‚ and then 


we ha 


about ram exhausted!" 


TERRY NATION: “1 was asked to do an adaptation of a 
story by Philip K Dick called Impostor for an ABC 
series called Out of this World, That was successful, and 
I then started to work for 
the British comic Tony Hancock, who was the most 
beloved comic in Britain. He had a Thursday night 
show that was giant, tremendous. We were working in 
a theatre in Nottingham that week, and my agent 
called from London and said, ‘The BBC wants you to 
do a thing called Doctor Who, It's for the children's 


I did some more episodes 


television slot, science fiction,’ and I said, ‘How dare 
they! I don't do things like that,’ but I'd been asked 
because of this Out of this World story. Well, that 
particular night, Tony and I had a big dispute. | wanted 
him to try some new material and he wouldn't do it. 
We had a fight, and I'm not sure if I was fired or if 

I walked out, but the result was that I was on a train 
back to London, thinking, ‘Hey, wait a minute, I’m out 
of work!’ When I got into London, I called my agent 
and said, ‘If you haven't turned down that BBC thing 
I'll go and talk to them.’ I did, and I talked to David 
Whitaker, the script editor, and I came up with a story 
idea. Anyway, they liked it, and they bought 
it, and that takes us up to where the Daleks 
started,” 


ч 
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DAVID WHITAKER: “With the Dalek story came two things: 
first a row, and then audiences of incredible numbers. 
The row came when it was thought that the Daleks 
would drag the show down to being puerile rubbish. 


SYDNEY Newman: “Being a real aficionado of science 
fiction, I hated stories which used bug-eyed monsters, 
otherwise known as BEMs... and after a few episodes, 
Verity turned up with the Daleks! I bawled her out for it, 
but she said, ‘Honestly, Sydney, they're not bug-eyed 
monsters; they're human beings who are so advanced 
that their bodies have atrophied and they need these 
casings to manipulate and do things they want.’ ОЁ 
course, the Daleks took off and captured everybody's 
imagination. Some of the best things I've ever done are 
the things I never wanted to do. It's true! It's worked out 
that way.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “Donald Wilson called us in, and we 
assumed he was going to say that Terry's story was 
terrific. It was like a proper thriller serial. Every episode 
made you want to read the next one. He looked at us 
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and said, ‘I think this is one of the worst things I've ever 
read. It’s utterly appalling, It can't go out.’ David and I 
were both totally demoralised. Donald said, ‘I think this 
is going to be the end of it.’ At that particular time, the 
BBC was thinking of pulling the show after 13 episodes 
anyway. It was a horrendous way of working.” 


DAVID WHITAKER: “One of our prime intentions was to 
keep an educational slant to it, and Daleks were not felt 
to be in the right mould at all. Actually, that story was 
educational, in an especially subtle way: it showed the 
dangers of war, pacifism and racial hatred. It contained 
many admirable and idealistic truths — and it was also a 
jolly good adventure story. At any rate, we were allowed 
to go ahead and make the story, simply because none of 
the other scripts had been finished.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “It was the Daleks or nothing! What was 
very nice, though, was Donald coming up to me after 
the Daleks had taken off and saying, ‘You obviously 
understand this programme better than І do, I'll leave 
you to і.” 


TERRY NATION: “1 don't know to this day what the 
enormous appeal of the Daleks was. I've heard all sorts 
of ideas about it, but they were slightly magical, because 
you didn't know what the elements were that made them 
work... I'd been a cinema-goer all my life and loved 
going to what were rated in those days as horror movies. 
Whatever the creature was, somewhere in your heart of 
hearts you knew it was a man dressed up, so my first 
requirement was to take the legs off. Take away the 
humanoid form and we were off and running. Further 
inspiration came from the Georgian State Ballet, the 
Russian dance troupe that was performing in London at 
the time. There was a dance that the women did where 
they wore floor-brushing skirts and evidently took tiny 
steps, so they appeared to glide across the stage – there 
was no suggestion of what form of locomotion they were 
using. That's what I wanted for the Daleks. The rest of it 
comes easily: you put on an eye, and then something 
else for hands. We made a big mistake with the hands, 
of course; we should have been smarter, but I had no 


faith in the show, remember that. It was the old writer's 
axiom, “Таке the money and fly like a thief.’ 1 really 
didn't think that it could work.” owm 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “1 only met Nation once. He 
seemed to have as little time for me – or the programme 
- as I came to have for him. | don't think he realised the 
monster that he'd spawned. It was a good concept, and 
something of a blueprint for the ‘good vs evil’ ethos that 
was a hallmark of Doctor Who.” WM 


BBC staff director Christopher Barry directed the seven-part 
Dalek serial, along with the less experienced — but never less 
than outspoken! — Richard Martin. 


RICHARD MARTIN: “There werer't many directors who'd 
come the way I came, up through theatre and then 
across. The BBC didn't know what to do with me. 

I said Т wanted to tackle the modern authors or fantasy. 
1 trailed Chris on the first three episodes – the BBC 
didn't trust me, quite rightly, so | sat and watched him 
direct. He didn't like the idea very much and wanted to 
get off it. He had a classic serial to do, which he did 
beautifully, and obviously as a director he was more 
interested in that than a bunch of metal objects at Lime 
Grove. So I took over from him. He said to me later that 
he'd have stayed if he'd known how popular it was going 
to be! | thought Terry Nation's original idea about the 
planet that had been destroyed was good, but I thought 
the story was a mess. Terry was a conceptualiser, really. 
Where Terry had really got it together was the idea, 
which we picked up when working on it, that the Daleks 
were very near hysteria all the time. Without their 
mechanisation, the Daleks were totally helpless. To 
protect themselves, they had to be very watchful and 


have no apparent philosophy of regret, remorse or 
friendship.” WM 


VERITY LAMBERT: “We had an inkling that there was 
something special about these Daleks. A chap called 
Raymond Cusick designed them brilliantly. 1 remember 
going down to the rehearsal room where the operators 
were learning how to make a Dalek work. We wanted to 
sit in the Dalek, all of us did!” owm 


The designer originally allocated to this serial was Ridley 
Scott, known today as the director of such films as Alien and 
Gladiator. However, he was unable to attend the filming at 
Ealing, so Raymond was brought in as his replacement. 


RAYMOND сиѕіск: “When you do science fiction and 
you're into the realms of the unknown, you've got to 
start from somewhere, and that’s usually by gleaning 
what information you can from the script. You've got to 
form a point of logic for the story, and that’s why I very 
definitely didn't want the Daleks to look like men in 

suits. Even in the movies, robots didn't tend to look that 
convincing, but I was determined to get away from the 
two arms, two legs limit. The logic of the story was that, 
after this war between the Dals and the Thals, the Dals 
had mutated so much that they'd virtually become 
helpless creatures. Over the years, they'd developed 
machinery to get around to do things, which meant that 
they had to be completely mobile, so of course, in the 
end, they became dependent on these machines. They 
were sitting in the centre, with a horrible claw operating 
the machine from inside.” 


“I don’t know to this day what the 
enormous appeal of the Daleks was, but 
they were slightly magical...” terry nation 


Raymond eventually contacted the writer, Terry 
Nation, in a fit of desperation. “He was totally 
uninterested. He'd written it and that was it, and he 
didn't really want to talk about it. So 1 spent the whole of 
one Sunday doing rough sketches of what I thought it 
should look like. 1 wanted to make sure it wasn't obvious 
how they worked, while at the same time keeping them 
relatively simple. I also didn't want either man shape of 
man height, so first of all | figured out that the operator 
would have to be inside the shell. Bearing in mind how 
long he'd have to be there, I thought it would be an idea 
to have him sitting, pushing himself along with his feet. 
A small actor in a sitting position would only be 4'6” 
high, which killed two problems with one stone.” 

Designing the Dalek city on Skaro was just as 
important to get spot on. “The city was designed very 
much with the Daleks in mind. They wouldn't need 
things like light switches, because they didn't have 
hands. Instead they had globular controls, which looked 
as though they could be convincingly operated by the 
Daleks’ sucker sticks. The roofs and doors were very low 
to fit in with the height of the machines, and I made all 
the city sets metallic because the script said that the 
Daleks conducted their power from the floor, rather like 
dodgem cars...” уум 


hristopher Barry 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “1 was very enthusiastic about what 
Ray made of the Daleks. They were so practically 
constructed and relatively easy to handle. The operators 
could only see through the pierced metal screening that 
ran around their ‘fringes’. They had to press bell-buttons 
inside their suits to keep their headlights flashing in 
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sync with the out-of-vision actor's words. They were very 
superior bug-eyed monsters! I hope I've always given full 
credit to designers and to the importance of the designs 
to the feel and impact of a show. I was very happy with 
the overall metallic impression of the jungle and its 
inhabitants, and the city models. In fact, the reason | 
used [incidental music composer] Tristram Cary was that 
his electronic music was very evocative of that metallic 
world. At the time, electronic music was still in its 
infancy and not greatly trusted. Sydney Newman loathed 
Tristram's music!” 


BRIAN HODGSON: “The Daleks’ voices grew out of a sound 
that we had created for a robot called Jones-Jones in the 
children’s [radio] programme Sword from the Stars. When 
we came to do the Dalek, we remembered his voice and 
put that together with the voice of the very talented Peter 
Hawkins. We treated Peter's voice through a device 
called a ring modulator, which is controlled by a tape 
with a modulating frequency on it. This electronically 
switched Peter's voice on and off зо times a second. 

I knew that I'd succeeded because children all over the 
country were running around their school playgrounds 
shouting, ‘Exterminate!’” 


RICHARD MARTIN: “The actors who provided the voices, 
Peter Hawkins and David Graham, gave that feeling that 
they were on the point of losing control, If anybody 
disobeyed the Daleks, they couldn't cope! That was 
interesting and recognisable in human terms.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “We didn't think the Daleks would 
work at all, because our first sight of one was without its 
top, with an actor sitting in it, pushing it around on 
castors, and they had a lavatory plunger as their deadly 
weapon! It seemed ludicrous. But we weren't taking into 
consideration the voice — Peter Hawkins did that 
marvellous voice for them — and the wonderful 
Radiophonic music. When you put it altogether, you did 
get something that was rather scary.” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “I remember Carole Ann Ford bringing 
her young daughter to the studios one day, and her 
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daughter trying out the Dalek for size. They have that 
irresistible appeal that makes you want to try them out 
for yourself. We were all fascinated with them, It 
became very easy to suspend one’s disbelief when acting 
opposite one of those things, and that helped make the 
whole thing more polished and exciting – even though 
they were such scene-stealers! One could almost put up 
with a lessened part to be in one of those Dalek stories, 
because they were such fun to make.” 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “Every Wednesday morning at the 
BBC, there was a meeting called the Weekly 
Review, where all the departmental heads got together to 
talk about the previous week's programmes and decide 
what was wrong with them. Some of the departmental 
heads voiced criticism that the Daleks were too 
frightening, I didn't agree with them, so I protested, The 
late Huw Wheldon, who as Programme Controller was 
chairing the meeting, fortunately agreed with me. 
‘Nonsense,’ he roared out. ‘I've got two little kids and 
they put wastepaper baskets on their heads and run 
around yelling, ‘Exterminate! Exterminate!’ And of 
course that calmed everything down.” 


Programme 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Good thriller directors suggest 
terror, rather than explicitly show it, Orson Welles 
terrified the US with his celebrated radio broadcast of 
The War of the Worlds, It sent the nation into panic – and 
that was with sound alone — and І remembered that, 
although I'd never heard it, so I followed that precept of 
allowing the audience's imagination to do the work by 
only showing one ‘arm’ coming out.” 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “I played the very first Dalek that 
ever appeared on television — and this is still the only 
credit of mine that has ever impressed my children! It 


was coming around a corner and menacing Jacqueline 
Hill. I was behind the camera, waving a piece of sucker 
at her. Further to that, when the first insides of a Dalek 
were seen, blobbing along the floor in another episode, 
I consolidated my fame by operating the blob as well!" 


VIRGINIA WETHERELL: “We'd never seen anything like the 
Daleks! We were fascinated and took it in turns to climb 
inside, It was really quite comical — we were acting our 
heads off to pieces of furniture. It was like performing to 
a footstool! But hey, it’s all par for the course.” 

She is, however, anxious to make one point absolutely 
clear: “The Thal costumes were not my idea! Mine was 
made of bright blue plastic and it had very big holes in 
it. I also had this black headdress that almost got me 
fired. There was a scene where I was bending over, 
stirring something in a cauldron, and then I had to look 
up and say some lines, but my headdress got caught in 
somebody's plastic knickers! 1 had to get up and speak, 
but I was trapped! I’m afraid I corpsed, and Verity 
Lambert was very cross and we had to go again. Verity's 
a very powerful lady now, isn't she?” 


RICHARD MARTIN: “Verity Lambert was a smart 
commercial creature. Sydney had seen her ability, and 
he promoted her. She had courage, a great tenacity. 1 
think she had to fight through quite a lot of sniggering... 
People in the BBC were condescending towards the new 
programme. They were very disdainful of Verity, who 
would turn up in different hats every day and was 
having a problem finding her own identity there, 
because the organisation was so staid and Oxbridge-ish. 
I tell you what though, I think Verity was the wrong 
producer for it. 

“She was the right producer for some other things 
later, but science fiction meant nothing to her. I wasn't 
very polite to her, and she wasn't very polite to me. Verity 
likes to pull strings and make everyone jump to her 
tune. She's very bright, but she was learning her trade 
then. We were both learning. She learnt how to handle 
temperamental directors, and I learnt how to handle 
ambitious and clever producers. We were bound to rub 
each other up the wrong way. One time, I was sweating 
to get the programme done, and she stopped the 


recording to object to a hat! 1 broke my little finger 
thumping the desk, telling her to get lost! She got me 
in a corner and said, ‘You're quite right to object to my 
interference at that moment, and in future I'm not 
going to sit behind you; I'm going to have a separate 
room with a feed. But 1 had a perfect right to say what 

I did.’ I said, “ТЇЇ buy that,’ sucking my bruised finger! 
One of my biggest rows with Verity was regarding a shot 
where a Dalek was prised open and inside was this 
disgusting mess, an embryo brain pulsating away. 

‘Far too nasty!’ Verity said. ‘We can't possibly see inside.’ 
So we had to make a nasty squelchy noise and leave it 
at that.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “I don't think that was the reason. 

I didn’t want to demystify the Daleks and, in fact, what 
we did was far more powerful. The Doctor took this 
creature out in a rubber cloak and, at the end of the 
episode, this awful deformed hand edged out! That was 
much more scary. We had hundreds of letters saying, 
‘What on Earth was that hand?’ All the kids watched the 
next week because they wanted to know.” 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “Bill really used to enjoy the Daleks, 
because they were something for him to hate. In a way, 


they were the real black monsters of the time, because 
we then hadn't had bad Time Lords brought in. So the 
worst enemy that he ever came across was the Daleks.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “We never thought that they would work 
as well as they did, of course — that was inconceivable. 
We were over the moon. Sydney Newman was thrilled. 
Other people in the BBC were a bit shocked – they 
thought, ‘How did this little children’s show get into the 
ratings? It's not the sort of thing we do!’ There was a bit 
of snootiness about it. The very first year, the show was 
BAFTA nominated and made it to the last four!” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “All the way down the years, the best 
children’s drama has appealed to adults. I can't claim any 
pre-knowledge, but the reason that Doctor Who did work 
so well was that I'd been working on adult drama and 

I didn't see why the quality should be any lower because 
it was aimed at a younger age group. We made it for 
ourselves, with good and exciting stories.” 
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WILLIAM HARTNELL: “I love playing to children, because 
you cart pull the wool over their eyes. Nothing gives 


critics in the world. When they write to me, you know 
it's the truth. They sometimes demand over and above 
what І can provide, but I send them a photograph, 
sign it, and answer some of their letters. One little 
child wrote to me not so long ago, saying how much 
she liked the show. She ended up by saying, “When 

I grow up, I will marry.’ She was aged four-and-a-half!” 


DWM. Surmmer.Special 1994 (interviewed in 1965) 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “I think Bill should have had a 
Шу of about six, instead of one daughter. Не had a 
ay with children, spoke to them on their own level, 
never down to them, and they respected him for it. 
When he used to come home off the train or go down 
ia td tHe hops, even in a tiny village like this, there were 
ways 20 or 30 children to welcome him and follow 
him home. It was almost like the Pied Piper... 
tired: ‘of them. They even used to follow us down to the 
_ pub and wait outside. It was wonderful.” DWM 3; 


e 


DAVID WHITAKER: “When the show became a success so 
early on, it was a tremendous feeling, one that I cannot 
quite describe. We all felt it, though. With the job 

virtually dominating one’s living and breathing, it 


# sive now just how much commitment working on 
any television series required at that time. The 

"pressures inevitably got less once we were underway, 
but-the sense of belonging to a programme very much 
remained.” рум 98 (interviewed in 1978) 


was. I could not go out of my front door without 


like I'd suddenly been turned into a film star. Some 
places I went, like a fête or something, I'd have to 


тз» 


Immediately you become a public figure like that, all 


or another. The only way I could get to see my 
daughter, Miranda, was to take her with me. It's 
unbelievable, but it’s true. It was phenomenal — like 
The Beatles!” DWM 22i 


TERRY NATION: “I was, for that short time, the most 
famous writer on television. The press interviewed me, 
there was mail arriving in great van loads. There was 
stuff coming to my house that said ‘Dalek Man — 
London,’ and I was getting lots of them. Almost all the 


me greater delight, because I think they are the greatest 


He never 


totally swallowed our private lives. People find it hard to 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “It was like being a pop star, it really 


being mobbed. | certainly couldn't go shopping. It was 


have the soldiers called in to give me an armed guard! 


the charities say, ‘Please do this, please do that for us.’ 
Every single weekend, I seemed to be doing one thing 


DALEKMANIA! 


WITH THE SERIES ONLY A FEW WEEKS OLD, DOCTOR WHO WAS ALREADY ONE OF THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL AND TALKED-ABOUT PROGRAMMES ON TELEVISION. IN THE SHOW’S MONSTROUS 
ARSENAL, THE DALEKS WERE THE UNDISPUTED CHAMPIONS — WITH BRITAIN’S CHILDREN 
TAKING THEM TO HEART STRAIGHT AWAY. AND FOR ITS FIRST FULL YEAR ON AIR, DOCTOR 
WHO WAS TO MAKE GOOD USE OF ITS TINPOT STARS, AS THE AGE OF ‘DALEKMANIA’ BEGAN... 


kids wanted a Dalek; that’s what they wanted, and 
nobody was quick enough. The BBC, not being the 
great commercial operator, wasn't ready. It had taken 
us all by surprise, so there was no merchandising, 
there were no plastic Daleks, there were no buttons, 
there were no anythings. My God, was that to change! 
Within the year, there were Dalek everythings. 
Somewhere there must be some poor kid around 
who's still got the Dalek wallpaper.” 

Although Terry was one of the many people caught 
off guard by the success of the Daleks, his agent was 
not. As a result, Terry was able to retain part of the 
copyright on his creations, something unprecedented 
for that time. “That was a unique situation. It partially 
had to do with my agent, and whatever deal the BBC 
had to make with me. The copyrights resided with 
both the BBC and myself, and there were lovely legal 
words to cover these things so that, before they could 
merchandise anything, they had to have my 
agreement. I was very lucky.” 

One person who did not get a share of what was 
sold was designer Raymond Cusick, the man 
responsible for taking Terry's ideas and translating 
them into menacing reality. How much of the Daleks’ 
success was due to Raymond? 

“He made a tremendous contribution,” Terry 
readily admits, “and I would love to be glib enough to 
put it into percentage terms, but you can't do that. You 
start with something that is a writer's dream, that he's 
put down in words and amended and added to in 
conversations. Something starts there. Cusick didn't 
get anything, to my understanding anyway. | think 
they may have given him a hundred-pound bonus, but 
he was a salaried employee and | think he knew the 
nature of his work, and it was what he did every 
week... but yes, he made a tremendous contribution. 
Whatever the Daleks are or were, his contribution was 
vast.” DWM 145 


SYDNEY NEWMAN: “Someone told me that there was a 
question in Trivial Pursuit: ‘Who created Doctor Who?’ 
You turn the card over and it says the answer is Terry 
Nation! | wrote a rather stinging letter, demanding the 
destruction of all the Trivial Pursuits that had that 
mistake in them, hinting at some fabulous 
compensation that they should give me for demeaning 
my contribution to — and laughingly — world culture! 

I got lawyers and everything, but I didn't get anywhere. 
They just said they would withdraw the card.” DWM |; 


The success of the first Dalek serial on television had to be 


consolidated in the crucial weeks following its transmission. 
Wasn't Verity Lambert concerned, then, at airing what was 
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in essence a two-episode filler, the low-budget Edge of 
Destruction/Brink of Disaster, immediately afterwards? 


VERITY LAMBERT: “It did worry us; we took a calculated 
risk. I доп! think we had any choice. We'd spent too 
much and we had to recoup some money. We made the 
decision that if we could find a good, claustrophobic 
story inside the TARDIS, then we'd be better to do a two- 
parter and save money there than have to s 
scrimping and saving on serials coming up. 


DAVID WHITAKER: “This was a good example of the 
violent pace of my job. We had a choice; either the 
series went off air until further scripts were ready, or 
I wrote a short serial, say two episodes, using the sı 
we had in stock. That effectively meant a TARDIS- 
bound story with no guest cast. While this was good 
news for Verity on a financial basis, it was a fairly 
horrendous prospect for me. As I recall, 1 spent about 
two days and most of two nights writing this weird, 
mysterious set piece. It was, to be frank, a bit of a 
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nightmare, though it seemed to go down quite well 
with everyone, except our understandably confused 
cast, who knew their characters and couldn't quite grasp 
the totally discontinuous way in which, for dramatic 
purposes, | had to make them behave.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “1 think the first time the four of us 
really had a chance to establish our characters was in 
that strange little two-parter. That was a chance to 
develop relationships, and we liked it from that point 
of view.” 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “That was the one where we went 
mad, simply because none of us knew what it was all 
about — we just didn't know what we were doing! Not 
just because it was so quick: it was just so weird. 
Whenever we said, ‘But why are we behaving like this? 
it was always a question of, ‘Never mind, read the words 
and get on with it!” ‚ 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “If you remember, Carole had a scene 
in which she went mad and attacked me with a pair of 
scissors and ended up stabbing a chair, There was the 
most appalling row over that: they said all the children 
would be going looking for scissors and tearing all their 
furniture to pieces! It was an example of how afraid 
they were of violence.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “There was a huge fuss about that. In 
a sense, that was our ignorance showing. It probably 
still applies that you have to be very careful when 
doing programmes for young people that you do not 
take easily-found household objects and use them as 
weapons. We made a mistake, we admitted it and 
apologised. It was an isolated incident, but the 
Children’s Department, who had been waiting patiently 
for something like this to happen, came down on us 
like a ton of bricks! Memos were flying all over. We 
didn't make the same mistake again.” 


Richard Martin directed the first episode of the story (“We 
had to keep the team occupied and produce the goods, but 
there was no money”), but he was not available to oversee 


the second episode, so it was gi 
BBC director called Frank Cox. 


п as а test piece to a new 


FRANK Cox: “In 1963/4, the BBC suddenly panicked as it 
realised that, with its output doubling, it needed to train 


people like mad, and so it set up interview boards for 
everything! I was 23 or 24 and, although I hadn't worked 
in professional theatre, I'd done a lot of student theatre, 
so | applied for a floor manager's interview. They 
rejected me, however, saying, “You're too young, too 
inexperienced to take on a floor manager's enormous 
responsibility... but you might be a director?’ So I was 
eventually offered a place on the director's course. | did 
that, and the first thing that I was put on – | don't think 
I was asked, particularly — was Doctor Who, With 
hindsight, 1 don't really think Doctor Who was the best 
place to start, but you have to start somewhere. І mean, 
I didn’t really know what I was doing. So there I was, in 
at the deep end, madly trying to remember my training 
and keep the thing going, It was low-budget and 
recording time was short, In fact, it was done as though 
it were live.” 

“I took very much to William Russell and Jackie Hill. 
The kindness shown by Russ and Jackie to a young, 
inexperienced and shy director was wonderful. I was 
perhaps a little shy of Carole Ann, because we were 
probably quite close in age. I was absolutely terrified of 
Bill Hartnell. He had this grumpy mystique about him. 
Now, Bill Hartnell is no longer with us, and 1 hope I'm 
not going to disappoint anyone reading this, but my 
experience, quite candidly, was that he had a memory 
problem and that he didr't like learning lines. But what 
he did like was wearing the costume, striking the 
grand pose, saying ‘I am the Doctor’, and leaving Russ 
and Jackie to carry the plot. І mean, in the episode that 
I directed, there weren't many props, it was all to do 
with the machine going wrong, so most of the time in 
rehearsals was spent very tactfully offloading his great 
chunky speeches onto either Russ or Jackie. Given that it 
was a tight studio-based thing, the writer had obviously 
put a lot of weight on the Doctor, but Bill was reluctant 
to take that.” 


In 1964, Waris Hussein returned to Doctor Who to direct 
seven-part historical epic Marco Polo, which was written by 
John Lucarotti 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “The moment the Daleks proved to be so 
successful, we were able to be more ambitious... | mean, 


we were behind the cameras, so we weren't celebrities, 
but around the BBC we were now seen as the, sort of, 
young turns, Verity Lambert and me. I know people 
laughed at the sets and all that, but they were still 
absorbed by it...” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “At that point, we were going backwards 
and forwards in time. Although our people could go 
back in time and observe, they could never change the 
course of history. It was a wonderful way of teaching, 
and certainly we had a lot of letters from teachers who 
said they'd asked their classes to watch those particular 
episodes,” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “The thing about the two stories I did 
was that there was no attempt at being rhetorical, of 
wagging fingers at the audience... The educational value 
emerged from the dramatic situation. We were doing 
our BBC best to educate as well as entertain.” 


JOHN LucaroTT!: “Although I'm not specifically 
interested in that period of history, I'm all for a 
painless history lesson. David Whitaker phoned me 


zæ 


up and said, ‘We want to do a historical story – what do 
you want to do?’ | said, ‘Marco Polo.’ So he told me to 
go away and do it, | find the ‘Three Journeys of Marco 
Polo’ fascinating. I've always had a thing for history, 
and I'd done a 15-part radio series on Marco Polo for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation about five 
years earlier. The Doctor Who one was a totally new 
script, of course, but the radio version certainly had 

an influence on it... It was very visual. It took place 
over about six months in all, which someone once told 
me was the longest period for any Doctor Who story... 

I think Marco Polo was the first time that William 
Hartnell really got to grips with Doctor Who. | think he 
was uncomfortable coping with machines and robots — 
he couldn't really ‘find’ the Doctor. He needed human 
rapport, and he really found his stride in Marco Polo, It 


William Russell 


was all such a happy time. Bill and | were good 
friends. 1 remember him as irascible, with a pungent 
sense of humour. To me, he was the Doctor.” 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “Macro Polo was one of Bill's 
favourite Doctor Who stories. In fi 
ideas. At one time, they were asking everybody for 
ideas, and that was one of them.” 


, it was one of his 


JOHN LUCAROTTI: “I suggested the subject. Much as 
I love him, it wasn't Bill Hartnell’s idea!" 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “Doing that epic story, complete with 
brigands and deserts and snowstorms, in Studio D, 
Lime Grove, deserves an award in itself. It was all 
brilliant improvisation with very little, We created the 
desert storms by adding electronic interference on the 
monitors to give a sort of speckly effect. Seven 
episodes was a little too long, but the scripts were 
very well written by John Lucarotti. He came to the 
read-through and rehearsals and explained why he'd 
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put various things in and what they meant. He really 


cared about his research.” 


In the serial’s title role, Wari 


Mark Eden 


cast well-known actor 


MARK EDEN: “І do honestly think that our story was one 
of the best, not because I was in it, but because it was a 
very ambitious thing for the BBC to do. | had so much 
fun. | knew schoolboy stuff about Marco Polo, but not 
much else, It was just the fun of it, to dress up and do it 
— and to actually get paid quite well for it. I think they 
spent a lot of money on the costumes.” 

Mark also got on well with the director. “I loved Waris 
Hussein! He used to make us laugh, and he used to take 
us back to his house, We had a big Indian meal there 


one time, and met his family, All great stuff. Television 
isn't like that anymore. At the time, Doctor Who was all 
shaky sets and funny voices, but they actually spent a lot 
of money on our one. 1 remember we even had sword- 
fighting lessons to make it look authentic. I had a 
swordfight with Derren Nesbitt [who played Tegana], and 
1 remember that it looked quite good when | watched it 
on screen,” 


DEREK ware: “1 used to do the action for all of Waris’ 
stuff. He didn't like action: he preferred love stories 
and things with depth, but in his early days he always 
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got adventure. He was quite happy to give me a free 
hand. Derren had done quite a lot of movies in the 
1950s and had experience of fight scenes, while Mark 
was very game and charming to work with. There was 
very little time to rehearse the fight — perhaps a couple 
of days. I used scimitars and was going to have a death 
blow to the back of the head. Verity Lambert overruled 
this – she said it was too gruesome! 


DEREK ware: “There weren't many lady producers 
around, so | suppose she was a pioneer, but there were 
times, if I may say so, when Verity was a little more 
hard-nosed than she needed to be. She'd shout at you as 
he'd stepped in. A couple of 
years later, I'd have turned round to her and said, ‘Don't 


if you were something 


Mark Eden 


talk to me like that! I know what I'm doing!’ — but I was 
inexperienced, and I wanted to keep my job. The nice 
thing about getting old is that you don't owe anybody 
anything. Verity learnt her trade from Sydney Newman 
He was her mentor 
Once, during an argument, he is alleged to have said to 
director Ted Kotcheff, ‘I took you out of the gutter!’ To 
which Ted replied, 
distance!’ I wish I'd thought of that." 


a very unpleasant, bolshie man 


From the gutter to you is no great 


Shooting of Marco Polo’s fifth episode, Rider From Shang. 


a small monkey owned by the character Kuiju 


DERREN NESBITT: “That monkey was so petrified that it 
escaped and went into the studio galleries, and had 
diarrhoea throughout the rest of the show... which was 
difficult to deal with! The production team were 
paranoiac about stopping, so we had to keep going – 
monkey shit or not.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “1 have a very strange imagination 

1 always like to give actors something unusual to work 
with. | found this spider monkey to sit on one of their 
shoulders. Actually, | thought it should have been a 
dwarf! I said, ‘I think we need a few dwarfs in here. 

But Verity said, ‘Absolutely not!’ So we ended up with a 
monkey. The thing wasn't trained. It urinated all over the 
place and the smell was outrageous. It was dreadful 

I suppose a dwarf wouldn't have been as funny.” 


CAROLE ANN FORD AND DERREN NESBITT: “That monkey 
was disgusting,” Carole Ann chuckles. “The poor little 
thing was terrified. We couldn't get him down.” 

This is the first time that Derren and Carole Ann 
have seen each other since the recording of Marco Polo 
in 1964, but they talk as though they're old friends. 

“| remember being terribly in awe of you,” giggles 
Carole Ann. “You had such stature 

“Really?! My goodness me. We were so terribly young. 
You were this tiny little girl.” 

Does Derren remember his first impression of Carole 
Ann, then? 

‘Ah yes, 1 do indeed. | thought she was a very, very 
attractive girl 

“I bet you say that to all the actresses!” 

“Yeah, | do. My court case comes up on Thursday!” 

Carole Ann almost chokes laughing. “Marco Polo was 
my favourite story,” she splutters, “and now they've lost 
it completely, which is terribly sad 


During the 1960s and 7os, it was standard BBC policy to 


wipe the videotapes of shows considered to have no further 


commercial value 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “The Wednesday Plays and Play for Todays 
were wiped as well. 1 was in the office of the Head of 
Drama when somebody came in and said, ‘What do 

you want us to do with these?’ There was a massive long 
list, and he just said, ‘Wipe them.’ | sat there thinking, 

“1 don't believe I'm hearing this.’ These were hugely 
precious — they were the heritage of our television 
industry... A lot of videotape series were just wiped 
arbitrarily. Don't get me started!" 


Fortunately for its director, John Gorrie, the lowing serial 
The Keys of Marinus, escaped the purge of the BBC 
archive 

JOHN Gorrie: “When Verity Lambert asked me to work 


on the show, I immediately protested and said, ‘No, I 
can't possibly! I probably won't be very good,’ because I'd 
never been particularly interested in science fiction. But 
1 needn't have bothered, because | didn't really have any 
choice! In the end, І said, ‘All right, but you'd better give 
me a historical one,’ because the stories alternated 
between those set in the past and those set in the future, 
and I'd studied history. So, of course, they gave me a 
futuristic one! But that was just the way it worked out... 
The impression | was given was that I was working on a 
highly-thought-of show, and everyone was very upbeat 
about it. The Daleks had been a big hit and, of cou 
Terry Nation, who created them, also wrote the scripts 
for The Keys of Marinus.” 

The principal villains in the story were the alien 
Voord, Terry Nation's second monstrous creation for the 
programme. “I rather liked the design for the Voord. My 
recollection is that their rubber suits were supposed to 
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be a kind of protective clothing, to protect them from the 


acid sea, There was an early scene in which the Doctor 
actually discovers one of the suits empty, and the 
suggestion was that there were supposed to be creatures 
inside them." 

John also has fond memories of of the regular cast 
He even got on well with Bill Hartnell, “which I was told 
was not altogether usual, because he had a reputation 
for being very difficult. His main problem, though, was 
that occasionally he tended to fluff his lines, and 
sometimes they would come out as nonsense. For 
example, in the opening episode of The Keys of Marinus 
The sea can't possibly be frozen 
at this temperature. Besides, it's too warm!’ Whenever 
that happened, you have to ask, ‘Do | do it again or do 


he says something lik 


I let it go?’ If you keep it in, you just have to hope по 
one notices. If you do it again, it uses up valuable 
recording time. It was a punishing schedule, both for 


the production team and the cast. Bill actually took a 
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holiday for a couple of weeks halfway through recording 
The Keys of Marinus, which is why he didn't appear in the 
middle two episodes. When he came back to do the last 
two, his performance was much improved, because he'd 
had time to learn his lines properly!” 


The next serial to go before the cameras, The 


by Marco Polo's John Lucarotti, directed by 


John Crockett, and asked some serious questions about 


JOHN LucaroTTi: “Whilst Marco Polo was still being 
recorded, David Whitaker asked me, ‘What now?’ I'd 
lived in Mexico and had been fascinated by the Aztecs 

a highly civilised but barbaric race, who had calculated 
the length of the year to three decimal places, knew 
nothing of the wheel, and used to cut out people's hearts 
in human sacrifice. Good versus evil. | put up the idea 
during a recording break. ‘Do it,’ David said, and that 
was that.” 


Fight arranger Derek Ware, who choreographed the brawl 
between lan and Ixta in The Aztecs, was less than 
impressed with the serial’s director 


DEREK ware: “He was terrible! I talked him into using 
two cameras, but the sequence still looked boring. He 
should have shown cutaway close-ups of the actual 
actors’ eyes, but he never did. He shot the doubles alone 

in one terrible take! Crockett didn't even own a 
television. ‘Wouldn't have one in the house, old boy. Good 
heavens, I have too much to do! | have eight children, 
All he wanted to talk about was horses – ‘We should get 
some horses in here!’ Somehow I don't think the Aztecs 
were noted for their riding skills! The fool of the family 
traditionally goes into the clergy or the military, but in 
the 1960s they got a directing job at the BBC!” 


11 
illainous 
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JOHN RINGHAM: “John Crockett, the director, said to me, 
‘You've got to be the most hated man onı television whilst 
this story is running!’ | don't think I was, but that was 
the intention. 1 recall the story being exceptionally 
strong — you couldn't imagine anyone making a 
children’s programme with that sort of storyline 
nowadays...” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “The story itself was extremely clever 
and it was a fascinating period. | suppose | liked it above 
all the others because it was the one in which Barbara 
was most important to the storyline, and she stood up to 
the Doctor's know-it-all attitude. Personally, I always 
preferred the historical ones, because I was given a bit 
more to do in them... The historicals tended to treat us 
far more as characters, so that there was really some 
acting to do, In the science-fiction stories, it was the 
monsters and weird characters that tended to take over, 
and all the girls tended to have to do was look frightened 
and get lost in a gloomy passage or two... The good thing 
about Barbara was that, because she was older than most 
of the girls since, the writers were more hesitant about 
making her look silly, or scream too much. That side of 
things was largely left to Carole Ann Ford, which is why 
she left earlier than Bill Russell or myself.” 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “I wanted Susan to be much spunkier, 
In the two-parter [The Edge of Destruction], it was so 
wonderful for me to vent my fury about the men! I did 
get the advantage in that. But 1 got terribly annoyed 
about the feebleness of Susan at times.” 

Initially, though, Carole Ann had high hopes for the 
character. “It sounded very exciting, but then to me 
anything I was doing at that time was exciting, Susan 
wasnt going to be another teenager: she was going to 
have all sorts of extraordinary qualities about her – 
physical, mental, telepathic. She was going to be 
physically very strong, which I was at the time. I was a 
very athletic type of person, and I'm a trained dancer 
and acrobat. I could have done anything they'd asked of 
me... although I'm not so sure about the intellectual 
side! Unfortunately, the part changed so radically. It was 
silly in a way, because there was this child who was quite 
capable of handling the TARDIS, because she did quite 
frequently, and then she was told to butt out and not 
interfere with something that was quite mundane. 1 
maintain that if she was constantly meeting both danger 
from the past, and horror, danger and monstrosities 
from the future, she wouldn't immediately scream; she 
would be able to handle herself and the situation much 
better than she did. At least I did get The Sensorites, 
where I managed to communicate with these alien 
beings.” 


The Sensorites was set, in contrast to The Aztecs, in the 


y-eighth century, and was directed by Mervyn Pinf 


ociate р 


director for the final two episodes 


ducer, with Frank Cox taking 


FRANK СОХ: “The Sensorites themselves were these 
rather strange characters, who didn't have any mouths 
and communicated by pressing little discs against their 
heads, and they had completely round plate-feet. Now, 
as a young director, I thought, ‘How can | start the 
next scene, make it visually interesting?’ The rather 
pathetic solution to that was, ‘Well, as they're walking 
along the corridor, start on the feet and pan upwar: 
In the camera rehearsal, they shuffled towards us, and 
the camera tracked back with them, and then they 
stopped. Now, because it was very difficult for the 
actors to see in those outfits, there was no way they 
could know that, as they'd come to a stop, one of the 
left-hand Sensorite’s had accidentally overlapped one 
of the feet of a right-hand Sensorite. Well, the camera 
then craned up to the two heads and everybody in the 
gallery, including me, shouted out, ‘GET OFF MY 
FOOT, YOU FOOL! The whole place fell about with 
laughter, and we had to do it again. 


It has been speculated that William Russell suggested the 
storyline for the subsequent serial, The Reign of Terror 
which was scripted by Dennis Spooner and became the 
Season One finale 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “We may have talked about it, Dennis 
and I, as a sort of ‘Where do we go next? Why not go to 
the French Revolution?’ We used to talk a lot and we did 
spend time together chatting about what we were going 
to do and putting forward ideas. That one was directed 
by Henrich Hirsch, He was a very bright and interesting 
guy, but he found it a terrific strain to do it all in the 
short amount of time that we had.” 


DENNIS SPOONER: “I went along to see David Whitaker 


Jacqueline Hill 
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Top: Susan is apprehended 


by the mysterious Sensorites, 


Above right: History teacher 
Barbara finds herself in the 
middle of The Reign of Terror. 


Above: A disguised Doctor! 
Facing page, top: Jenny (Ann 
Davies) and Barbara are 


captured by the Daleks! 


Middle: Oversized ants and 
sinks in Planet of Giants. 


“i would have gone earlier if І 
could, but my contract wouldn’t 


5 


perm t me to leave...” Carole Ann Ford 


and he said that the 
historical stories and some science fiction, but really 
they had got all the science-fiction ones, so would 1 do 
one of the historicals? He gave me a list of about four 

ч subjects and I went away to the local library, did 
a bit of reading up, and then phoned him d said 
‘I would like to do one on the French Revolution.’ That 

how 1 came into Doctor Who. 

“I tried to do it fairly lightly. If you can introduce a 
character of an element of humour, then it becomes a 
of padding the show without boring 
the audience or breaking up the plot. The audience will 
always watch a ‘funny bit’ and quite like it. Humour 
will always carry, plus actors like doing humour = it 
shows them in a better light if they can vary their 
performance.” 


re planning to do some 


marvellous w 


Henrich Hirsch, who found the programme's hectic schedule 
too stressful, collapsed outside the 
camera rehearsals for the third episode, A Change of 


idio gallery during 


Identity. Verity Lambert had to bring in a replacement 
director, John Gorrie, to take over for that day's recording 


Well, that’s what it says on the BBC paperwork anyway 


JOHN GORRIE: “ 

it! In fact, I'm 99 per cent sure it wasn’t me. It was a 
long time ago, but I think I would have remembered 
something li that.” 


І certainly don’t remember 


DAVID WHITAKER: “By this time, we were reaching the 
completion of the first 52 episodes, and we realised 
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that there would be a second series. Thus, the final two 
lof Season One] were held over, in case we 
aught up with ourselves. I hadn't honestly planned on 
ying after that initial as for one thing I wasn't 
at all sure that the series would continue. 1 had 
committed myself to working on another production, 
so I had to leave, It w; hame, but probably jus 
well for both me and the series. I was very tired and 
beginning, as far as Doctor Who was concerned, to feel 
dangerously jaded 


The holding over of two serials — Louis Marks’ Planet of 
Giants and Terry Nation's The Dalek Invasion of Earth 
in this instance — set a precedent for the early years of the 
show: that the last few serials in production each year 
would generally start a new season 
10015 MARKS: “I'd met David Whitaker through the 
Screenwriters Guild, so he was aware of me. It sounds 
awfully like an old boy's club, but the Guild did а lot of 
good work for writers. Doctor Who a good and 
reputable thing to be involved with, and it was thought 
of as a hugely innovative and stimulating series to 
work on, so I met with David and Verity. My overriding 
memory of that first meeting was a big scandal about 
some bit of violence that had just happened in the 
series. I had to be briefed about this problem, and how 
to handle it in Doctor Who.” 

rom this meeting sprang the idea for Planet о 
Giants. “It’s very possible David provided me with the 
idea for the matchbox if it had been 


floating around for a while. | had recently read Rachel 
Carson's Silent Spring, a book about what DDT was 
doing to world agriculture. The brief with Doctor Who 
was always to link a scientific idea to an adventure, and 
so the idea sprung from that. The only people who knew 
about the danger — the miniaturised Doctor and his 
companions – couldn't do anything about it.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “Planet of Giants was edited down from 
four parts to three. Mervyn Pinfield directed that, but it 
wasn't his fault — we didn't have enough money to make 
it hold well for four. It was a combination of both lack of 
money and story, actually. Because we could only have a 
limited number of those huge sets, there wasn't enough 
visual incident to make the story work in four. It was 
probably a group decision, but І know І did the editing. 
We had to find the extra budget, which 1 think we 
managed to do. It wasn't easy to convince the 
management, but if I feel very strongly about 
something, then I am inclined to fight for it...” 


Louis MARKS: “I was told about the problem, and came 
in and worked with David on the final version, It was 
a totally painless experience, and | ended up being 
quite impressed with it. I think the director, Mervyn 
Pinfield, died not very long after, and I thought I may 
have been partly responsible, giving him all these 
problems 


RAYMOND Cusick: “It needed a lot of careful planning. 
We had to lay out exactly what we were going to see, 
what the script demanded we see, and how we were 
going to shoot it without copping out and losing impact. 
What we didn't have in those days, of course, was CSO 
[blue screen], so we had to use some giant props and a 
lot of back projection.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “I can remember a scene іп a 
matchbox, and for the matches they had these 
enormous telegraph poles laid out. I had to do some 
jumping around on those, rather like log-rolling in the 
Canadian Rockies. But the sets were always marvellous, 
and the appeal of it from our point of view was that you 
never quite knew what was going to happen.” 


It was during the first few weeks of production on Season 
f Г 


Tivo that location filming first reared its head in the regular 


dules. The fi 


central London for Terry Nation's second Dalek epic, The 


actors’ recording t major shoot was ir 


Dalek Invasion of Earth, directed by Richard Martin 


RICHARD MARTIN: “The fun was to go out on location. 

I stuck a frogman in a Dalek and had it come out of the 
Thames! There wasnt enough of that. That should've 
been the norm, but instead there were a few film 
goodies and then all the chat, twiddling of knobs and the 
confrontational moments in studio.” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “It was hardly what you'd call a massive 
amount of location filming, and the location itself was 
only just around the corner from the studios where we 
recorded the episodes, in Hammersmith. We had very 
little time to do it in, more or less one take only, so it 
was just as bad as working inside. | can recall very 
clearly filming the sequences in and around the famous 
landmarks of London, because we shot them first thing 
in the morning, as soon as the light came up... That was 
even more arduous because we had to run along 
pushing this wheelchair, which I can tell you soon lost 
its novelty value.” 


TERRY NATION: “You'll recall that we killed off the Daleks 
{in the first Dalek serial], so we had to use the logic that 
that was trillions of years into the future, and we could 
now go back in history and find out whatever they did 


We had seen them in the Dalek city, and they could only 
travel in that city, so the next generation of Daleks had to 
have something attached to them. | thought if the 
menace could be brought to modern-day Earth, it would 
really make the Daleks supreme in the minds of the 
public; actually bringing them in so we could see them 
crossing London Bridge, we could see them coming out 
of the Thames, that was the idea.” 


RICHARD MARTIN: “We cast the Dalek operators because 
they were small and muscular. One of them was called 
Bob Jewell, who's now a weightlifter or something in 

Australia, and he absolutely hated me. 1 was sent an 

interview with him where he said, ‘Bloody silly director! 
The Daleks were working perfectly well and he wanted 
to put them on these bloody big wheels, and they were 
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very dangerous!’ This was because we wanted the shot — 
which later became quite famous — of the Daleks coming 
across Westminster Bridge. They had to come across at a 
hell of a whack. We started at about two o'clock in the 
morning on a Sunday, and the police said we had to be 
out of central London by six. So we were sitting there 
waiting for the dawn, and we did it as a running thing: 
Trafalgar Square, a couple of Daleks snooping around 
the Cenotaph, then they went whacking across 
Westminster Bridge, with the Houses of P: 
the background. By this time, the first buses were 
coming, and we were having to work around them, but 
Bob Jewell wouldn't go fast enough for us. I was giving 
him a hard time, pressing for faster, faster, faster. He 
was peddling like fury, and of course he bore me an 
enormous grudge!” 


ament in 


JACQUELINE HILL: “Richard was quite a young man then, 
and | think the limitations of the show used to depress 
him quite a lot, That meant he would push everybody, 
including himself, extra hard to produce a better resul 
It was a great show for inventive new talents and the 
working atmosphere was very healthy.” 


The Dalek Invasion of Earth was David Whitaker's last 


hoorah as story editor 


DAVID WHITAKER: “About the last thing I had to do was 
help decide how Carole Ann, who wanted to leave, 
should be written out, It was an important decision, for 
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it was the first main cast departure and we gave it a lot 
of thought. Susan became the first girl to be married off, 
but she was an important break — being, of course, the 
Doctor's granddaughter, We knew nothing would part 
him from her, except the independent action of the 
Doctor himself. So it was decided that Susan would be 
given no alternative other than to go, and | think in the 
process we created one of the most moving scenes ever 
to be written and recorded for the series.” 


CAROLE ANN FORD: “I would have left earlier if I could, 
probably after the third of fourth story, when it became 
evident that the character was stuck іп a rut and wasnt 
going to be allowed to develop. My contract wouldn't 
permit me to leave.” 

What, then, does Carole Ann feel would have 
improved the character of Susan? 

“Sydney Newman very much wanted her to be 
identifiable to teenagers, which she was, except that even 
so she could have been much more way-out. She could 
have been a style leader; she could have worn 
extraordinary clothes. They were going to have designers 
designing especially for her, originally. Considering that 
they'd been travelling around for many years in the 
TARDIS, a young girl like that would have all sorts of 
things, and | thought it would have been great for her to 
incorporate these things in very modern clothes. 1 loved 
Mary Quant at the time, and Ozzy Clarke.” 

Even having the first female drama producer at the 
BBC was not enough to allow Carole Ann the freedom 
to develop her role, “I think that Verity would have 
bowed to what Sydney Newman wanted, I seem to 
remember being in a state of rebellion almost practically 
the whole time I was doing Doctor Who. Each time I got 
a script, | just hoped and prayed that I was going to be 
given something different to do...” 

Carole Ann admits that Doctor Who was “absolutely 
the kiss of death on my career. Before Doctor Who, I was 
never out of work. I was doing really what I wanted to 
do – a mixture of theatre, film and television. I never 
wanted to be a personality; | always wanted to be a 
character actress – much more challenging.” 

As Carole Ann has learned, a part in Doctor Who 
seems to last a lifetime. “I have a constant stream of fan 
letters. I get letters from people who are watching the 
very early ones that I did — they're so enthusiastic about 
the black-and-white stories. They're from young kid 
it's not as if it’s just students studying it. That's what 
fascinates me: they get as much pleasure out of the old 
ones as they do the more recent ones, or even out of what 
they're watching these days on television.” ә 
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VERITY LAMBERT: “When Carole Ann Ford left, the 
А minuses in her character became,apparent. We couldrit 
go back to Earth, because we'd just been there, but we 
had to find somebody who was Earth-like. We decided to 
build up a relationship and a whole new character іп a 
$ two-part story where we found this young woman, Vicki, 
who had been lost, an equivalent of these children you 
find in the forest who've never had any human contact. 
Maureen O’Brien did a very good job [playing Vicki], and 
she was different — а much more composed, self- 
contained young person. I think we felt that we wanted 
to keep that other-worldliness – but we needed the 
connection with Earth, because it looked as if Jackie Hill 
and William Russell might go soon too...” DWM 235 


Ф. JACQUELINE HILL: “Naturally, Maureen felt nervous when 
Düt nobody was out to be unpleasant, 
standablé feeling quickly wore off. 
ot on very Well, although it was strange not 
having Carole aroundiat first! Maureen didrit really enjoy 
ugh»because she inherited 


> Carole’s role of screaming all the time, уйе luckily for 


her time with the series 


me — І retained the bett of the two female parts. It was 
a bit dispiriting for her, as it уаз тоге or less her first 

big television part, апа ЫК was a bit ofa rude 
awakening.” DWM 105 * 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “Maureen's a very different kind of 

ress to believe that although Maureen's а 
ress — Carole was a unique character 
Who, because she had a strangeness 


just a job. It didnt 
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ea that itwas 50 enormous and such a 

was a terrible shock tome, and I couldn't 
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very proud of it if I'd been appearing 
overs because I'd just done ah acclaimed 
ance} but this was nothing to do with me – 
Haart done afything yet, nobody. had seen me. It could 
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have been anybody’s picture. You were actually so 
irrelevant.” 

Public intrusion is a fact of any popular actor's life, 
but many dislike it. “Intensely. Yes, I resented it, and 
І couldn't cope with it. They weren't paying me enough 
to travel by taxi everywhere, so I used to get the tube like 
everybody else. І would sit as close as you are to me, and 
people would talk about me. They'd say, ‘Isrit that...? 
It is...!’ Sometimes they'd approach me, but a lot of 
time they'd simply talk about me, while I sat there as 
though I was behind a TV screen. It was a devastating 
experience. | hated the loss of anonymity — the ordinary 
person's right to walk down the street and be like anyone 
else. I had to keep my eyes down or otherwise | was 
going to be accosted — and not because of anything to do 
with me, but only because I was playing this amoeba 
every week on people's television screens.” Interviewed by 
Richard Marson, DWM 123 


It was mutually agreed between Verity Lambert, outgoing 
story editor David Whitaker, and new story editor Dennis 
Spooner that David should write Maureen's début serial. 


DAVID WHITAKER: “The new girl was intended to be 
something of a waif and stray, someone basically for the 
Doctor to adopt in place of Susan and to carry on her role 
in the series. I don't think The Rescue was a particularly 
inspired piece of writing, but it was a necessary one.” 
DWM 98 


The Rescue was directed by Christopher Barry, who had 
previously overseen the first Dalek serial. Was it always 
intended that he'd be asked back to direct further episodes? 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “1 suppose it was on the cards, yes, 
as I didn’t make a hash of my first bash at it, and I was 
available as a staff director. As a vehicle to introduce 
Vicki, The Rescue worked pretty well, I think” DWM 314 


Christopher also directed the following serial, The Romans, 
which had been commissioned from Dennis Spooner just 
after he accepted the job as story editor. The Romans was 
Doctor Who’ first out-and-out comedy. Was this, and some 
of the other path-finding efforts of the second season, part of a 
deliberate blueprint for a new style of Doctor Who? 


DENNIS SPOONER: “After the first series, we realised that 
the show was destined to run a long time. You have to 
learn very quickly what you're going to get away with, 
because once it becomes at all established, then you 
cannot change it... With the second series, we knew that 
whatever we could establish would make the boundaries 
for a long time to come. The Romans was a deliberate 
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attempt to see how far we could go to do a comedy 
Doctor Who — almost A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum." 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “To write such a farce was a bit 
daring, | know, but we all enjoyed getting as much fun 
out of it as possible. It was different — and possibly a bit 
stupid!” 

Did William Hartnell appreciate the opportunity to 
demonstrate his comic talents? 

“I think he was less happy with the degree of farce that 
I allowed, though he was always good for a subtle laugh. 
It has been said of my work generally that 1 always seem 
to find comedy in out-of-the-way places. I like to show 
the comic side of things. I guess it's one of my failings — 
or my strengths! And with a comic actor like Derek 
Francis [who played Nero}, we just had to play it for all 
the laughs we could get.” 


DENNIS SPOONER: “We wanted to see how far we could go 
with being weird — and my God, that story tested 

ilities and technical resources to the limit! You 
couldn't take anything from stock: it was all webs and 
things like that — a designer's field day. 


RICHARD MARTIN: “The Web Planet was written by an 
absolutely sweet guy, who couldrit write. He couldn't 
properly tell the story. I thought the dialogue was 
atrocious; | was altering it by the ream. Verity used to get 
very annoyed with me, She'd ‘If you're going to 
change something, let me know! 
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BILL STRUTTON: “To find and crystallise an idea that 
launches the writer on a story has always been the most 
difficult thing for me. It was no use contriving 
mechanical monsters, as Terry Nation's Daleks were too 
well established...” 

Apparently, a particular childhood memory provided 
Bill with the inspiration for the Zarbi. “I'd come upon a 
shining, empty, four-gallon kerosene tin. In the bottom, 
there were two bull ants – huge things, almost an inch 
long, They were having a hell of a fight. In my childish 
innocence, I thought I ought to break it up, and I put a 
finger down to separate them. For my pains, І got the 
most horrific bite I can ever remember. It beats a bee or 
a wasp’s sting by light years... 1 think what triggered the 
memory of that bull-ant bite was the sight of my two 
unruly stepsons locked in fisticuffs. Aged four and six 
then, they used to lower their heads and charge at each 
other with Mailing, just like the waving of those ants’ 
antennae. Those two boys were frankly monsters, and so 
I thought of monster ants, radiating deadly venom — the 
Zarbi! Once 1 had a point of departure, it was easier to 
develop subsidiary insects to serve a story, such as the 
gentle, butterfly-like Menoptra enslaved by the Zarbi, and 
the great magnetic spider whose power animated and 
controlled his evil minions on the Web Planet...” 


RICHARD MARTIN: “The script was appalling, but the ideas 
were the nearest to what I felt the series ought to be: 
pure fantasy. It had marvellous potential, and the most 
pictorially-interesting concept. I had a good designer, 
but it was a real problem in the little studios we were 
given to make something that was magic enough. My 
attitude was so arrogant. | would say that if we needed 
to do something, we should do it. Then Verity would 
come along and say I'd overspent. They'd try to claw back 
the money at some future date. I’m not a safe director. 
If | was a producer and looking for a ‘get it done’ 
director, I wouldn't use me. I think that’s probably the 
rudest thing I can think to say about a director: if he's an 
under-budget on-time man, he's probably sold himself - 
and any possible vision that һе may һауе — thoroughly 
short. I shouldn't think | managed to stay within budget 
ever, and | don't think I gave a damn.” 


verity LAMBERT: “Richard was a very impressive director — 
perhaps too imaginative sometimes for the budget 

I certainly wouldn't have been happy about that. £1,000 
over was a huge amount in those da 
would have had a major confrontation. | don't bear any 
malice towards Richard, but you can't continually go over 
budget and get away with it. At some point, somebody 
has to grow up and take the rap.” 


s, so I'm sure we 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “I clearly remember the Zarbi. That was 
all a bit of a disaster, because they spent a fortune: they 


went mad on it, I доп! know why. We had problems with 
them in the studio, making life very difficult. I think it 
was a wonderful idea, but it wasn't terribly popular with 
us at that point, the Menoptra and all those things. They 
were very credible things to look at, those big ants, but 
they didn't quite work in my estimation. 


RICHARD MARTIN: “Martin Jarvis, who's now very well 
known, was the head of the Menoptra, and | wanted to 
get this insect movement, so hired a choreographer, a 
beautiful woman called Roslyn de Winter, to help get an 


exciting visual feel 


MARTIN jarvis: “1 don't think she thought I was 
particularly good. We rehearsed it in a London Transport 


hall in Wood Lane, near the Television Centre, and 
Roslyn kept asking me to stay behind for extra Menoptra 
practice! We had to hold our hands in the air, with our 
little black gloves that were curved more like insect arms 
and legs. I think we practiced for a few days. I was 
completely engulfed in this costume, with the black-and 
white striped body, black eye-covers, antenna, and wings 
that were rather sort of regal in a way. 1 remember going 
to the canteen and having to be very careful not to get my 
wings stuck in the lift!" 


BILL STRUTTON: “Ап unknown young actor came up to 
me after a take, breathing heavily and wiping the sweat 
off his brow, and said, ‘How was I?’ І couldnt place 
him, and finally I was forced to ask him who he was. 
‘Didn't you see?’ he said. ‘I was the Zarbi who got 


knocked off that rock!’ | must say, my heart went out to 
him, a young bit-player in maybe his first role, totally 
anonymous and unrecognisable inside his Zarbi shell 
so keen to know if his performance had been okay and 
whether he'd been noticed, ‘Oh yes,’ І said, ‘that was 
you! It was spot оп!” 

Soon enough, the BBC's publicity machine took over 
“I was only dimly aware that the BBC was going to 
special lengths when all the photographers in Fleet 
Street flocked to a photo call, and the papers came out 
with a rash of photos of the Zarbi queuing up at bus 
stops, invading cafes, peering over walls and through 
windows, and frightening the life out of cleaning ladies 
and I was assailed with phone calls and requests for 
interviews!” 


DENNIS SPOONER: “The story got very good viewing 
figures, but we all decided we wouldn't do anything like 
it again — not because of the story content, but because 
of the sheer cost and technical problems involved, plus 
the fact that we ended up with something that wasn't 

that sensational compared with The Dalek Invasion of 

Earth 
felt we had overstretched our resources with it.” 


RICHARD MARTIN: “There was a thing called a ‘story 
editor’, who was usually an oaf. Or a failed writer, 
which is sadder. Story editors hate me, and I hate them 
I think they're a sad breed. But Dennis Spooner was a 
friend. He was much more ‘with it’, and a more 
capable writer. We got on much better. If he said 
something, 1 listened, because he always had a good 


The Zarbi did not return, because І think that we 


Dennis Spooner 
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theatrical reason for saying it...” 


DAVID WHITAKER: “That was the story | am technically 
proudest of. It achieved almost to a word what I set out 
to depict and was peopled with some particularly 
interesting real characters. I became fascinated with the 
relationship between Richard and his sister, which was 
almost incestuous in its intensity. | relished the dialogue 


that the story allowed me to write, and the 
period itself was so interesting that it 
became almost a labour of love to produce 
a script worthy of the depth of drama that 
had inspired it, within the limits of the 
budget and what was permissible for that 
time slot and, indeed, for that time, when 
television was not the liberated lady it has 
since become. The final satisfaction came 
with the truly inspired acting and direction 

Douglas Camfield worked my words into 
some beautiful and taut images.” 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “It was the best 
Doctor Who script I've ever worked on — 
beautifully written, meticulously 
researched, and | don't remember having 
to alter a single line.” 


JULIAN GLover: “Richard the Lionheart is 
someone we all know about. We know 
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about him a particular set of circumstances. It wasn't any 
more peculiar a set of circumstances than any other set 
of circumstances that Richard had to cope with, but we 
had to soft-pedal on some of it, such as the suggestion 
that the relationship between him and his sister was not 
just that of siblings 


JEREMY BULLOCH: “The story in general seemed to have a 
tiny budget, but it was good fun. We'd be shooting 


David Whitaker 


these guns, and the flash bulb on the end was 
supposed to light up. When it didn't, we often thought 
the take was over, but a lot of that ended up on screen! 
My biggest problem was my eyebrows, which kept 
falling down my face at awkward moments.” 


TERRY NATION: “It was really the demand of the public 
They kept saying, can we do another Dalek story? We'd 
done them in the Dalek city, we'd done them on Earth, 
so we thought, ‘Let's have a kind of chase through space. 
It's a fun thing to do anyway, and we could go through 
times and locations, so that’s what we set about doing.” 

What’s more, the final episode introduced a new race 
of robots called the Mechanoids. Was this an attempt to 
duplicate the Dalek’s success as a hot merchandising 
property? 


“Absolutely right it was! You had your eye on the 
chance that anything could possibly catch on. The 
Mechanoids were manufactured as toys, but of course 
they didn't take off.” 


rance in The С} men 


RICHARD MARTIN: "I remember that we had to get 
permission from Brian Epstein, their manager, but he 
said it wouldnt be good for their image. We had to cut it. 
He was a quiet man, Brian, with a very tough-looking 
minder and a huge car. The Beatles made very cruel fun 
of him when they became famous.” 


In the 


TERRY NATION: “They were so hot at that time, you 
couldn't avoid The Beatles. I remember with great pride 
that the commercial channel was running The Beatles 
when they were at their peak, at the same time as that 
Doctor Who episode with the Daleks — and Doctor Who 
got the ratings! I was pretty pleased with that.” 


VERITY LAMBERT: “William Russell and Jackie Hill's 
departure I thought was a pity, because they were our 
link with Earth, and that was a terribly important thing, 
which could never be replaced; it tied us into an 
understanding with the characters. I had asked Jackie if 
she would stay on a bit, but I think she had indicated 
that she wanted to leave. I don't think William Russell 
had said anything about leaving at that stage...” 


JACQUELINE HILL: “We decided to leave virtually 
mutual thing. We'd done two years, which was a s 
and there wasn't a lot more we could do with it. 
Everything that we wanted to do in the series had been 
accomplished, and we felt, and I think Verity 


rain, 


sneakingly agreed with us, that it was time for the 
series to try and see if it could do something new. As 
for the question of going together, well, it all just 
seemed to come together at the right time for both of 
us. I think it had always been felt that lan and Barbara, 
who had this slightly romantic side to their 
relationship, should go together much as they came – 
back to the London they left. They wrote us out well, 

I thought. Aside from the obvious sentiments, | can't 
remember having any real regrets. Carole had tested 
the waters as far as leaving was concerned, and she had 
shown that it was perfectly possible for the show to 
survive without one of us, so when the time came, we 
had no qualms about the decision...” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: “I’m a restless soul, І suppose. I never 
like to stay too long in the same thing, and I just wanted 
to get out. It was a very deliberate decision. 1 dorit like it 
when І suddenly find myself in a sort of ‘nine to five’ job 
that’s going on and on, and that’s what happened with 
Doctor Who. Poor Bill Hartnell was horrified. Не couldrit 
understand what I was doing and why | wanted to go. 

I said, ‘Well, Bill, it's part of my nature.” 


peter Purves: “Richard Martin was directing a serial 
about butterflies [The Web Planet] and they wanted actors 
who could ‘move’. | thought, ‘Well, I've done that at the 
Palladium. I can't dance, but at least I can move a bit,’ 
which I cart really — I'm totally three-legged! He saw me 
for that, but he said, ‘No, a part in this, it’s not worth it, 
you're much better than that.’ I said, ‘That’s very nice, 
but actually I'm desperately broke. 1 need а job.’ He 
didn't give me a job, but he said he would remember me 
and, as luck would have it, he did. When he was doing 
The Chase, he cast me as the hillbilly, Morton Dill. I've no 
idea whether it was good, bad or indifferent, but it got 
me a regular part, so it can't have been that bad! 1 hope it 
was funny, but whether or not it was... 


r Pur who'd already 


de as a certain АШЫШ 
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PETER PURVES & WILLIAM RUSSELL: “After the recording of 
that episode, Verity Lambert and Dennis Spooner came 
up to me. Dennis had stopped being story editor at that 


point — Donald Tosh [his replacement] was already there 


but Dennis had written the next serial. They both said 
That was smashing. Would you join us down the pub? 
There they explained to me that you, Russell, were 
leaving in three weeks, and they wondered if I'd be 
interested in taking over. You could have knocked me 
over with a feather. І went in and saw them in the office 
the next day, and came away with a job! You'd been in it 
for something like 80 episodes, hadn't you?” 

“It was exactly a year and a half of episodes,” replies 
William. “Jackie and I had talked it over, and we both 
decided to leave together, We actually went on tour 
with a play, Separate Tables. Towards the end of The 
Chase, 1 certainly knew that you were going to take over 
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Verity told me once you'd said yes, and we overlapped by 
just that last episode, where you came in as Steven." 

“You and Jackie were very friendly to me,” says Peter, 
“which made a difference. You know, I'd never seen the 
two episodes where we overlapped, It was an absolute 
treat for me to go to a convention the other week and see 
them — I wasn't very awful in either of them!” 

You were quite pleased with yourself, were you?” 

“It’s strange. Three weeks after I played this hillbilly 
I was a regular in Doctor Who as a totally different 
character, I should think that's almost a unique 
experience, to change characters so quickly. I was lucky 
with Steven, I think, because the two characters looked 
very different.” 

“I know Bill was very pleased by the fact that you were 
joining, and it made our departure easier. He was very 
upset at the time, but it helped that he liked you 

‘That's true. I never had a cross word with him, He 
was crotchety with everybody else, and certainly with 
directors, but I found him a joy to work with. He was 
very friendly to me, quirky and amusing, though you 
can't pretend he wasn't a difficult man. There were things 
he said that made me laugh, which other people might 
have reacted badly to. I remember one time, Bill was 
sitting in my living room, in a flat in Cornwall Gardens 


Kenneth Tynan had just said the fword on television, on 
a late-night show, and there was an uproar throughout 
the country.” 

“Yes, I remember that very well,” 

“I used to bait old Bill mercilessly — I used to like to 
get his dander up! I said, ‘What about Ken Tynan the 
other night?’ ‘Disgusting!’ said Bill. ‘And on television! 
You wouldn't come into someone's living room and use 
f**king language like that!’ I nearly fell off the sofa! He 


was a man of contradictions was Bill 


MAUREEN O'BRIEN: “1 was very fond of Bill Hartnell. The 
rest of us gave him a feeling of security, and we did have 
to look after him — I certainly did. My job really, since the 
acting was no great sweat, was to laugh Bill out of his 
rages and tantrums, which | did thoroughly and enjoyed. 
He'd get very tetchy, but that was just Bill's personality, 
that’s how he was. Any word of more than two syllables 
was a bit of a problem for him. 

“I get all these letters saying, ‘I know you hated Doctor 
Who,’ but I didn't. | disliked the job, but I loved the 
people, all the nice actors and nice directors. Peter Purves 
had come in to play this Texan on a roof somewhere, and 
because we all knew that Jackie and Russell were going, 
the hunt was on for a new chap. Bill and 1 agreed that 
this guy would be great, and we went to Verity. That's 
how Peter arrived,” 


а 


DONALD TOSH: “І joined the programme at a time of great 
change. In the previous story, The Chase, the two school 
teachers, lan and Barbara, had been written out, and 
Steven, played by Peter Purves, had just joined. It also 
coincided with a change in management, because Verity 
Lambert was saying ‘goodbye’ and handing over to John 
Wiles. I had to steer the scripts through that period of 
transition. There were basically two different kinds of 
stories that had been done: the historical stories set in 
the past, and the science-fantasy stories set in the future. 


I wanted to blur that distinction, and The Time Meddler 
was our first attempt to mix the two. It was a mould- 
breaker, It was also a good story to start on, because it 
had been written by Dennis Spooner, my predecessor 
and so | didn't really have to do very much work on it, 
except make sure that everyone learnt their lines. That 
wasn't a problem for most of the cast, apart from Bill 
Hartnell, who was never very fond of sticking to the 
script. I remember nearly blowing a gasket during the 
second episode, when he suddenly addressed the camera 
and started explaining, ‘Ah yes, William the Conqueror is 
going to come over and win the Battle of Hastings in 
1066,’ et cetera, and proceeded to give away the rest of 
the plot! Of course, none of this had been in the script. 
And we were supposed to be ever so grateful! He had 
remembered vaguely what Dennis’ dialogue was all 
about and thought that we'd be disappointed if he didrit 
manage to get the plot across!” 

Another scene in that episode suggests that a Saxon 
woman, Edith, is raped by a Viking, Does Donald recall 
encountering any censorship problems at the time? 

“Not that I remember. The Vikings, after all, did do 
that sort of thing and, with the historicals, we tried to be 
as authentic as possible.” 


PETER Purves: “The first full serial in which I appeared, 
The Time Meddler, was a nice bit of nonsense, and Steven 
had something to do. He was argumentative, being an 
experienced space pilot. Sadly, that character never 
appeared again. Except on a couple of occasions, Steven 
became rather dull. I didn't like him. 1 went to the read- 
through for the next serial, Galaxy 4, and there was a 
great row. I said, ‘There's nothing to play – the guy's so 
wet!’ The original script had been written for lan and 
Barbara, and the crux of the story was that Barbara had 
been captured by these female Drahvins. I had to be 
captured by these pretty birds instead, and it was 
ridiculous. Now, if we could have seen the script from 
the point of view that they were four pretty ladies and 

I wanted to be captured 


WILLIAM EMMS: “I wanted to work with four beautiful 
blondes!” 

Well, quite. However, the writer is quick to ге 
me that the fine-looking Drahvins weren't his only reason 
for writing Galaxy 4. “No, I actually liked the concept. All 
I did was the simple trick of inverting the logic so that 
the beautiful blondes were the evil ones and the monsters 
were the goodies. It was a morality play. It seemed to me 
a good idea.” 


ssure 


DEREK MARTINUS: “Mervyn had his own ideas, of course, 
so there was some conflict. There was bound to be with 
two directors. I was a new boy, wanting to do it my way 
and he'd been at it for decades. He was only trying to 
help, so it wasn't too bad, 
come up with these ridiculous little Chumbley things. 
They looked like —” 


Vacuum cleaners? 


ле writer and designer had 


Peter Purves 
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nd of June saw 
Daleks — the first of Aaru’s 
cientist Dr Whe 


Who's other 


played by Roy Castle 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “Although Bill would have 
dearly loved to have had the role of the Doctor 
in the films, he just didn't have the time. The 
programme was on for 48 weeks of the year, 
and when his four weeks’ holiday came, I can 
tell you, he jolly well needed it.” 


WILLIAM HARTNELL: “Doctor Who leaves me no 
time to do anything else, and I think I'll be 
doing it for many years. They've pretty well 
given me carte blanche. As a matter of fact, 
Verity has said, ‘When the time comes, we 


will give you a bath-chair free.’ I said, ‘I might 
take you up on that one day!” 


The based 


tory of Dr Who and the Daleks wa: 
n the first Dalek television serial, written by 
Terry Nation, who was already involved with 
everal other projects at that time, so he 
urrendered the screenwriting chores to the film’ 


producer, Milton Subotsky. 


TERRY NATION: “1 was giving it all away at that 
point. I'd done that story [already], my name 


was going to be over it anyway, it was all 
going to be based on my work...” 

However, Terry admits to not being 
happy with the film. “I would have gone back 
very much closer to the thing we did on 
television. I've seen those first seven episodes 
and they are really good. They're very well 
constructed, forgetting the obvious lack of 
technical accomplishments. It was good 
storytelling, and there was that nice feeling of 
coming up to a climax and leaving a 
cliffhanger every week.” 
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the Daleks blast into big-screen 


Susan became a little girl in the form of actres 


granddaughter and was played by Jennie Linder 


olour with the release of Dr Who and the 


two 1960s Dalek movies starring Peter Cushing as eccentric human 


Roberta Tovey, Barbara became Dr 


and lan became Barbara's boyfriend 


Terry also ventures his opinions on Peter 
Cushing. “I thought he played it very well 
I would have liked to have seen a little more 
snap, but he was very lovable and that’s the 
way he wanted to play it. For me, Bill Hartnell 


was the epitome of what Doctor Who should 
be: a snappy, bad-tempered, absent-minded 
professor, whose interest in science and 
needing to know would lead them into 
terrible problems. Bill was absolutely perfect 
at that.” 


ROBERTA Tovey: “The thing about Peter is that 
he looks like Doctor Who, doesn't he? He was 
absolutely wonderful. He was so nice and so 
professional. People always say never work 
with children or animals, but working with 
children and Daleks must have been quite 


brave! I used to have to do my schoolwork as 
well as the filming, so when I wasn't needed 
on set, I'd go back to my dressing room and 
try to fit in the work that was set for me. Roy 
used to bring his trumpet to work and, when 
he wasrit needed, he used to practice in the 
dressing room down the corridor from me. It 
made it difficult to concentrate!” 


ROY CASTLE: “We were such a happy crowd, 
and there was such a happy atmosphere. 


Peter Cushing is a lovely man. He's very 
serene, very calm, and a supreme actor. 
I learnt such a lot from him, There was only 
one time when [director] Gordon Flemying 
got really fraught, and that was after a big 
explosion when one of the Daleks forgot to 
turn his light out. They just couldn't afford to 
film the scene again.” 

The big-screen Daleks were redesigned 
from their TV counterparts. They stood at five 
feet eight inches and came in several shocking 


liveries, suitable for exploiting in Technicolor. 
“I доп want to blow anything, but they were 
very simple indeed. They used to get extras 
out-of-work dancers, or something like that – 
in the Daleks, There was nothing tricky at all: 
you just had to push with your feet, switch 
the lights and move the probos 

Had Roy examined William Russell's 
television portrayal of lan Chesterton, the 
character he was taking on? 

“No, no. I think that’s sometimes a bad 
idea. | sat down with the producer and the 
director, and we worked it out between us. 


Roberta Tovey 


I wanted to bring my personality to it, rather 
than copy someone else's. І actually found it 
to be about the easiest part of my career.” 


ROBERTA TOVEY: “1 was a fan of the television 
series and watched it, but I didn’t try to copy 
Carole Ann Ford. She played Susan very 
much teenager — but, being that much 
younger, I was very much more a young 
granddaughter. We stamped our own 
identities on it.” 


“Yes — | take it you've seen the pictures! They were 
dome-shaped, with just about enough room to get a guy 
inside. I'm not sure they were the most exciting design 
ever, but they were made up for by the spaceship full of 
lovely, glamorous ladies. That was fun for a young 
director!” 


MAUREEN O'BRIEN: “These dear little Chumblies were sort 
of metal things that were jelly-like in that they wobbled. 
They were very sweet. Inside the Chumblies, working 
them like pedal cars, were dwarves and midgets. They 
were nice, and of course, never having grown beyond five 
foot two, | had a great fellow-feeling with them!” 


DEREK MARTINUS: “1 approached that episode stylistically 
as I would any other Doctor Who. As far as the casting 
was concerned, it was refreshing to be able to bring in 
some of the people I knew and had worked with, rather 
than be presented with a cast of people who were new to 
me. 


TERRY NATION: “They clearly brought me in for it because 
I knew the show well and could turn one out quickly to 
cover all the problems. I used the episode as the central 
theme for the next big опе..." 


VERITY LAMBERT: “There comes a time when a series 
needs new input. | simply felt that the time had come. 
It had been 18 very concentrated months, something like 
70 shows. | know that people do soaps forever and ever, 
but I felt that Doctor Who needed someone to come in 
with a different view. It was a pretty clean break for me. 
Not that I wanted to leave the programme behind — 
indeed, it's always been very dear to my heart — but 
everybody puts their own stamp on something and, if 
you're leaving a programme as a producer, it's not up to 
you to start telling your replacement what to do, 1 think 
the programme went through a slightly difficult period 
with John Wiles. He and Bill Hartnell didrit see eye to 
eye on anything, really, and it was quite uncomfortable, 
so I didn't want to be around undermining John’s 
authority.” 


JOHN wiles: “I was never happy with the role of producer. 
A producer is really a desk person, deriving pleasure and 
satisfaction from battles in the office. This was very 
frustrating for me, as І am much more of a writer and a 
director. І want to get down onto the floor and pull it 
together, to make it work with the actors and the crew. 

I was constantly pestering Donald Wilson to put me on 
a director's course, because I wanted to be a television 
director, but Donald decided, for reasons I will never 
fully understand, to make me into a producer. Perhaps 
he felt that I'd be perfect in combining the caring 
attitude of a script editor with an understanding of the 
director's viewpoint? Part of the reasoning, I'm sure, is 
that nobody at that time truly knew what a producer did!” 
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Recalling his period on the show now, which in 
practical terms ran for only about six months, John 
considers it to have been a mistaken appointment, The 
crux of his problem was the question of the lead actor 
“He wasn't as old as he thought he was. When he was 
year-old.” 

Не was, in fact, in his late-fifties, “It may well have 
been that he was physically not in the best of health and 
so could not learn lines, but studio days could be 


with me, Bill treated himself almost as a 


absolute purgatory for everybody. If Bill was in an 
unhappy state, then it put everybody into a terrible state. 
Eventually, my directors devised a code for me. They 
would turn to their PA [production assistant] and say 
‘You'd better phone the designer,’ which meant, ‘Get 
John down here quick,’ so that Bill wouldn't know I'd 
been summoned. One day І got a call from the studio to 


say that all the dressers had come out on strike! Now, 
this was a cataclysmic start to a day in the studio, Bill had 
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simply offended his dresser, who had then complained 
and so the entire staff had walked out — and this was on 
the one day that you had to get an episode recorded! 
There were those kind of pressures all the time.” 

However, John does reserve a lot of praise for Peter 
“He was very supportive and helped as much as 
he could. 1 imagine it must have been nerve-racking for 
him in that he never knew, from one day to the next, 
what was coming from Bill.” 


Purves. 


DONALD TOSH: “1 thought that Peter was underused 
He was brought in to be the man of action, but his 
character didn't develop any nuances beyond that 
There was so much more we should have done with 
that character. Peter wasn't always helped by dear old 
Bill, who simply wouldn't remember his lines, 
especially when he got bored with a particular script 
“Maureen O’Brien, who played Vicki, was very 
particular about her scripts. When we were working 
on Galaxy 4, which was written by Bill Emms, who was a 
schoolteacher, she came up to me during rehearsal with 
her copy of the script, wanting to change something. 
When I wouldn't allow it, she said, ‘This isn't 
Shakespeare, you know.’ I replied, ‘Not yet, dear, not yet! 
1 think she left to go to the theatre. That was rather ironic 
because, when we wrote her out in The Myth Makers, we 
changed Vicki's name to Cressida and married her off to 
Troilus, both of whom of course are Shakespearean 
characters!” 


MAUREEN O'BRIEN: “The scripts were so predictable. All 

1 ever had to do was look frightened and scream a lot 

I used to sit there saying, ‘This is boring. Look, why don't 
you...?’ But nobody took any notice of me. I looked about 
12 years old, and | used to take the scripts very seriously. 
They must have thought I was crazy. The writers all 
adored me, but the other people just thought I was a total 
nutcase — which I was! Î always used to be having fights 
about the scripts, but to no avail.” 


WILLIAM EMMS: “1 remember John Wiles sitting at the end 
of the table during a meeting when I had some trouble 
with the girl playing Vicki. She started saying things like, 
‘But I wouldn't say that,’ so I said, ‘I didn’t write it for you 
to say it: I wrote it for the character to say.’ Then Bill 


Hartnell got stuck in. He wanted to go through the entire 
script saying, ‘Ooh,’ ‘Hah,’ and ‘Hmm’. I said, ‘How am 
I supposed to write a story with you saying, “Ooh,” 
“Hah,” and “Hmm,” all the way through?’ This became a 
stand-up shouting match, in which John intervened on 
my side. He said to Bill, ‘You do it the way it is or I'll 
sack you —and if I сап sack you, I'll leave!’ John came to 
my defence when I needed it most.” pw» 


PETER purves: “We had a summer break, and then came 
back and did the Trojan War story. Halfway through 
that, Maureen was told they weren't renewing her 
contract, She'd been away for a holiday, spent all her 
money, and come back confidently expecting to carry 
on working in the show and, at a fortnight’s notice, 
they threw her out... I've never, ever come to terms with 
the way they treat people in television. It’s not right. 
They shouldn't do it, they shouldn't be allowed to. 
Maureen was staggered. I think she was treated 
abysmally — all of us were.” ows 


MAUREEN O'BRIEN: “I think I was pretty well dying to 
get out from the start really, once I knew what I'd got 
myself into. I'd made it absolutely clear that I didn't 
want to go оп... I spent a year out of work after Doctor 
Who, because | had a very bad agent at the time, who 
didn't know anything about theatre. The fact was, 

I could have done anything in the theatre having come 
out of Doctor Who, because they can use the name, and 
you can do tours and things, but I was too innocent to 
know that. And I couldn't be employed on TV, because 
1 was still seen as Vicki from Doctor Who. So I went 
and taught as a supply teacher at a girl's school in 
Kennington. It was unbearable, All these great 
galumphing girls used to hare down the corridors after 
me, shrieking, ‘Vicki, Vicki! It was awful.” owm 


As a replacement for Vicki, the production team devised 
Katarina, played by Adrienne Hill, who was inserted into 
the script for the fourth and final episode of The Myth 
Makers as a handmaiden to the prophetess Cassandra, and 
then surprised viewers by being whisked away in the 
TARDIS at the end of that adventure 


DONALD TosH: “We realised fairly early on that we had 
created an enormous problem for ourselves by 
importing a character from history into the regular cast. 
She still had to think and speak like someone from her 


“1 couldn’t be employed on TV, 
because | was still seen as Vicki. 


tight schedule, how to cope with Bill when he forgot his 
lines, which was a terrifying situation. We couldnt go 
back and edit things out, so we had to be on our toes, 
because you really did not know what Bill was going to 
say, or where he was going to go... He was terrified of 
drying, and that used to make him a little bit 
cantankerous. But he was really nice to me. He took me 
under his wing. | told him that I'd done very little 
television, and he undertook to become my mentor and 
give me the benefit of his wide experience.” 


PETER PURVES: “Michael Leeston-Smith directed The 
Myth Makers, and he used to turn up in his riding 
boots, crop, and cowboy hat, because he was off with 
his polo ponies after he'd finished rehearsing!” 


DEREK WARE: “Hilarious! Everyone at the BBC back then 
had double-barrelled names — you know the sort? — so 
it was just a great day out for them.” 

Filming for The Myth Makers took place at Frensham 
Ponds in Surrey — an empty expanse of land close to 
Leeston-Smith’s home, “When you were on location, all 


> 


it was unbearable.” Maureen O’Brien 


own time, and this meant that she was very difficult to 
write for. It was also difficult for the audience to identify 
with her. So we decided that she would sacrifice herself 
in order to save the Doctor and the others in The Daleks’ 
Master Plan, her second story, If you recall, Katarina was 
about to be sacrificed in her own time anyway — she 
was literally snatched from the jaws of death. Therefore, 
her disappearance wouldn't actually have changed 
history at all.” JWR 


ADRIENNE HILL: “I thought Doctor Who was a super 
show, and it was something that we all watched avidly, 
so I was over the moon. I phoned people up and said, 
‘Guess what? I've got a part in it!’ I was delighted.” 

Did Maureen O'Brien impart any advice to her 
replacement? 

“Not especially, but 1 remember her being very 
friendly to me. 1 went out and had lunch with her and 
Peter Purves, and they told me what to expect — the 


that the BBC workforce worried about was, like, ‘Where 
are we staying? Will I be able to bring my dog Fluffy?’ 
Ooh, and I've brought a wonderful hamper! Fancy 
some lunch?’ And then they'd say, ‘Did, erm, anyone 
remember to, uh, bring the camera?’ They were insane. 
‘What?! Ooh, um, І haven't seen a camera since we left 
the studio,..!" Crackers!” 


MICHAEL LEESTON-SMITH: “We filmed Troy down at 
Frensham Ponds, a very popular location at the time. 
The wooden horse was a model, and that was filmed at 
Frensham Ponds too. I was no fan of William Hartnell 
and don’t even remember him being іп my production, 
and if anyone had suggested the alternative story title, 
Is there a Doctor in the Horse?, | think 1 would have 
vomited on the spot!” 


Afier the historical hilarity of The Myth Makers, it was time 


to get down to business with three full months of Daleks! 


Opposite top: Verity Lambert 
is surrounded space weirdos 


‘on set for her final story! 


‘Opposite centre: New girl 
Katarina (Adrienne Hill). But 
she wouldn't last long.. 


Bottom: The Daleks plot their 
master plan in Mission to the 
Unknown. 


Above; Vicki departs, finding 
love with Troilus (James Lynn}. 
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TERRY NATION: “Somebody way up top at the BBC thought 
that it was a terrific show and, if we had three months of 
it, we could really make a big impact. It was a terrible 
mistake to think that you could do three months of the 
same thing, but we did. I imagine, by the end, people 
were getting very bored with the Daleks.” 


DONALD TOSH: “I remember Terry arriving at my house 
with six scripts late one evening in a taxi. He was on his 


way to the airport to catch a plane to New York, and he 
left me standing on the pavement holding an envelope 
containing barely enough pages for one episode, let alone 
six! The problem with Terry was that, while he was 
strong on storylines, he wasrit as strong on dialogue. 

I had to flesh it out a lot, and one of the characters who 
was expanded upon was Mavic Chen, who was not much 
more than a footnote in Terry's original draft. Mavic 
Chen was my favourite villain, and he was superbly 
played by Kevin Stoney. It was a star part and a star 
performance. He played it for all it was worth. A lot of 
his lines were based on real political speeches.” 
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KEVIN STONEY: “І couldn't make head or tail of it! | didn't 
understand all this ‘Exterminate’ jargon, It had the feeling 
of a pantomime sketch, but one for which you didn't have 
your tongue in your cheek. You had to take it seriously 
I think Dougie probably said, ‘You're going a bit over the 
top, Kevin. Calm it down!’ I hope that by indulging myself 
in the part, I added some sort of depth to my character.” 
At Christmas 1965, the Daily Express named Mavic 
Chen ‘Villain of the Year’. “I didn't get an award. 
insists Kevin, “and it was only the opinion of the Daily 
Express, It wasn't exactly an Oscar!” 


Kevin Stoney 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “The first time I met Douglas 
Camfield was when | went up to do an interview for the 
part of Richard the Lionheart, a part that was 
subsequently given to Julian Glover, whom I thought was 
much better cast. But 1 obviously made some impression 
on Douglas, because my next two big parts were both for 
shows that he was doing. | did a thriller called Watch the 
Birdies, in which 1 played a photographer, and Douglas 
directed that, and of course he also directed The Daleks 
Master Plan, in which I played Bret Vyon, a heroic type 
trying to save the world from the Daleks.” 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “The Daleks’ Master Plan was ап all- 
time challenge. If I could cope with that, I could cope 
with anything! Bit of an ego trip, really. | thought the 
Daleks were strictly limited in their appear, and I don't 
understand why they became so popular. With Bill 
Hartnell, they were dredged up in thin stories every 
season, so the novelty wore off very quickly.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Dougie was a diehard professional, 
a tremendous worker, with a sense of fun and a great 
rapport with actors. You relied on him. Usually you get 
technically brilliant directors who don't know how to 
communicate with actors, or you get directors who are a 
bit lost with the profusion of technology. Not Dougie. 
Organisation was his watchword.” 


PETER Purves: “I loved watching the Daleks, but I actually 
hated working with them. They were a bore in the 
studio, and so unscary, The big 12-parter we did was 

tosh, It was like four stories cobbled together, with a 
jokey Christmas episode in the middle. Nick Courtney 
was in it, and Adrienne Hill too. She disappeared after 
four episodes, which was a surprise for all of us, None of 
us knew she was going...” 


ADRIENNE HILL: “I must admit, I feel a bit of a fraud 
having only been in five episodes. | think at that time the 
producers thought that the public might not like to go 
straight from one girl to another, so they deliberately 
staggered it out with myself and Jean Marsh as two 
short-lived girls...” 


ADRIENNE HILL: “I loved filming my death, and meeting 
all the people, but everybody else had much more 
exciting things to say than me. All 1 had to say was ‘Oh 
no, Doctor!’ and ‘What’s happening, Doctor?’ Not the 
kind of role I was accustomed to playing. In fact, it was 
rather frustrating, because a main part of the plot — 
which would have made more sense of my character — 
had to be chopped. It was something about reading signs 
and portents, indicating from the start that Katarina’s 
days were numbered. And now, of course, it’s all been 
wiped, except for just one tiny second. It’s a tragedy.” 

Have you seen that clip? 

“Over and over and over again! When they used to do 
something on Blue Peter, particularly when Peter Purves 
was still presenting it, they'd keep flashing it up.” 

It's the scene where Katarina was killed, іѕп it? 

“Just before. I'm in this chamber, struggling for my 
life, screaming my head off. Amazingly, not laughing, 
because there's this unbelievable line: ‘No, Katarina! Not 


that button!" It was hard for us to keep a straight face. We 
were falling about in rehearsal! And then the clip cuts off 
just before the marvellous death scene, when | did press 
the button and we were jettisoned into space... We did 
that on a trampoline, with the camera filming below us, 
jumping up and down, somersaults, the lot. I was very 
proud of that, and I'm terribly sorry that it's been lost. 

It was very acrobatic, and quite painful. | remember 
Doug Sheldon [who played the villainous Kirksen| 

and I phoned each other up the next morning to 
commiserate. He said, ‘Can you move? Because I can't!” 

Had you been on a trampoline before? 

“No, I hadn't. But if an actress goes to an interview 
and is asked, ‘Can you do this?’, she always says ‘yes’, 
and then goes away and finds out how to do it 
afterwards, Well, 1 can tell you, I discovered muscles in 
my back that I never knew I had! Of course, the whole 
idea was totally inaccurate, because in reality our bodies 
would have been blown into a million pieces, not all this 
floating about gracefully, with my hair streaming behind 
me...!” 


JEAN MARSH: “I don't remember a lot about playing Sara 
Kingdom, because I only did nine episodes. But I do 
remember laughing too much and being sent off the set 
to control my giggles. I was in the TARDIS and | was 
supposed to start it off, but the sets weren't very well 
made and the button came off in my hand! 1 laughed so 
much that the director got very cross with me and sent 
me to my dressing room. He told me, ‘Don't come back 
until you've controlled yourself,’ and | remember 
thinking, ‘That may be a long time!” 


JEAN MARSH: “On another occasion, I remember the 
Doctor saying to me, ‘Have you got a spindle rocket, 
Sara?’ or silly words to that effect, which I was supposed 
to hand to him from my space box, which | had flung 
over my uniform shoulders. I thought, ‘Oh gosh, I've got 
a sandwich, a packet of gum, and my dressing room key 
in there as well!’ I wondered, ‘Can I get it out without 
these other things showing?’ So | tried, and brought out 
this little prong thing, and there on my finger, fresh from 
my sandwich, was some egg mayonnaise! | was just a 
hopeless case, really.” 


JEAN MARSH: “So 1 seem to remember that | was a bit 
naughty in that one. But I did enjoy doing it. 1 got on 
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very well with William Hartnell and it 
was a lot of fun, I thought the monsters 
were good, the distorted voices. There was 
А also a very good character called Celation, 

who had to pump himself up to speak! 

I thought that was rather clever. I do 

remember that the Dalek machines were 
very popular, because you weren't allowed to smoke on 
set, so people would borrow a Dalek machine and go 
inside for a quick smoke! You'd be able to see the smoke 
coming out of them!” 


JEAN MARSH: “It was very interesting to do that. It wasn't 
all me, of course; it was me dressed up as myself at 

first, and then getting older and more decrepit, and then 
1 think the last two bits were done by an older woman 
made up to look like me. It was very cleverly planned. To 
make you up very old is easy, but to make you up just а 
bit older, and a bit older, is difficult. 1 mean, I can't 
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remember how old I was at the time, but adding just five 
years is very hard; to add 50 is easier. So it was really a lot 
of talent on behalf of the make-up people that made that 
work,” 


TERRY NATION: “I think it was a tradition of the BBC that 
you did a special for Christmas, and we figured that we 
were going to be playing at that time, so we would do 
one as well. At that time, the most staid of our English 
newsreaders would turn up in comic variety shows and 
do something out of character or funny, On Chri 
Day, anything seemed to go, and I guess that’s what we 
апре.” 


tmas 


wanted: something very bizarre and si 


RAYMOND Cusick: “It was а novel idea, but it didn't quite 
work. The TARDIS crew were meant to land in Liverpool 
and meet the cast of [BBC cop show) Z Cars, but David 
Rose, who was then the producer of that series, wouldnt 
allow it.” 


RAYMOND CUSICK: “І simply couldn't stand the pace any 
longer. I found a lot of the science-fiction stories, like 
the genre itself, terribly repetitive. You as a designer 

are governed by what the writers put in the script, and 

I found that they used to put in lots of caves and tunnels, 
which do tend to pall after the tenth time!” 


JOHN wites: “Master Plan was immovable, and right in 
the middle of this period, handed to me by Verity and 
Dennis — an enormous rock in the middle of a sea, 

and one on which any boat we were going to run would 
be submerged. Donald and I virtually washed our 
hands of it, and it went on, more or less without us, in 
the hands of Dennis Spooner, who did most of the 
writing, and Dougie Camfield. I was nominally in 
charge, but I had absolutely no authority over it. 

None of it was my concern. e 


Ку 
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OUT WITH 


THE OLD... 


As Doctor WHO ENTERED 1966, ALL BUT ONE OF THE SHOW’S ORIGINAL STARS HAD LEFT 
THE SERIES; THE DOCTOR HIMSELF, WILLIAM HARTNELL. BUT WITH THE ACTOR’S HEALTH 
DETERIORATING, THE SHOW’S PRODUCERS WERE LEFT WITH AN UNCOMFORTABLE CHOICE — 
REPLACE THE LEADING MAN, OR END THE SERIES? THEIR DECISION NOT ONLY ENSURED 
Doctor WHO's IMMEDIATE SURVIVAL, BUT ITS FUTURE FOR MANY DECADES TO COME... 


JOHN wites: “The feeling from above was that the show 
worked and would continue to run as long as Bill 
Hartnell played the Doctor. So perhaps I was mad for 
wanting to change it. But our audience research had 
shown that many adults watched the show, and so I felt 
that we could do better than we were doing. We were 
trying not so much to break the format but to develop it. 
I know that sounds very pompous, but with my 
experience as a writer, I felt I could do it. I am still proud 
of the things we tried to do on Doctor Who at that time.” 
From the creative standpoint, John drew the greatest 
support from his story editor, Donald Tosh. “I always got 
on with Donald, right from the very beginning. He was 
so out of the BBC mould. He really played up this whole 
thing of being something of an eccentric, He was the 
first person, for example, to start wearing the Beatles 
caps and the flowered shirts that came into fashion about 
then. He loved to have people talk about him, but he was 
wonderfully mercurial in mind and very erudite. He 
knew his sources and had very firm ideas of where we 
ought to be going with the programme. We wanted to 
touch subjects that Verity and Dennis hadn't wanted to 
touch. We were looking at an avenue into serious science 
fiction. At that time, in the mid-196o0s, there were a 
tremendous number of very exciting things going on in 
fields like space exploration, and I felt that we were 
missing important ingredients in our work for 
concentrating too much on childlike fantasy. 
“1 do remember suggesting to Bill that we take the 
TARDIS to a planet where there is no gravity and no 
oxygen — where he would have to wear a spacesuit. You 
never heard such an uproar in all your life...!” DWM Winter 
Special 198 


peren purves: “I hated all the mechanical and alien 
serials. They were so boring. As far as the alien beings 
were concerned, I thought they were naff. I loved doing 
the historical episodes, though. There was a bit of money 
spent on them – not а lot, but enough = and they were 
beautifully costumed. The Massacre of St Bartholomew's 
Eve was a great set of episodes.” DWM 


JOHN шсАйотт!: “It was the third of the three Doctor 
Whos that I did, and writing it was a totally different 
experience – and a very unhappy one. The producer and 
story editor had changed; with Verity Lambert and the 
late David Whitaker, it had been roses, roses all the way, 
but with the team that had by then taken over, it wasit. 
Eventually it came to a head-on collision: I wanted to take 
name off the credits, but my agent wouldnt let me. 
Massacre was imposed upon me. | hadn't wanted to 
'd wanted to do the Doctor helping Eric the Red to 
cover North America, and David had said ‘okay’, and 


Verity had said ‘okay’, but suddenly there was a switch in 
production teams and it was John Wiles and Donald 
Tosh, and the script came bouncing back to me through 
the mail saying, ‘No, that’s not what we want,’ I stormed 
up to the BBC and said, ‘Hang on, fellas, this is a verbal 
agreement between David Whitaker and myself!’ But 
they said that they certainly didn’t want it. Bill wanted a 
serial where he wasn't the Doctor, so we came up with 
the idea that he was the Abbot of Amboise, the Doctor's 
double. I think one of the worst bits is where the Doctor 
reappears and Steven asks where he'd been, and the 
Doctor says, ‘Doesn't matter, dear boy. You'd never 
understand.’ And that’s supposed to explain his absence 
for three episodes!” DWM ı24 


DONALD TOSH: “What we could never do was change 
history ~ and neither could the Doctor, or anyone else for 
that matter. That’s why, at the end of The Massacre, the 
Doctor is unable to save Anne Chaplet, the French 
servant girl, by taking her with them, even though it 
seemed a very harsh decision to make. If he had allowed 
her to board the TARDIS, it would have meant that she 
might have been prevented from doing something that 
she would otherwise gone on to do, which could have 
affected the whole subsequent course of history.” DWM 9 


JOHN wives: “We were fairly keen to find our way around 
this whole business of doing historical stories. Should 
the Doctor actually get involved with the main 
characters? Should he meet Catherine de Medici, or 
should he just get involved with peripheral events?” owm 
Winter Special 1983/4 


DONALD тон: “I wrote this wonderful scene where the 
Doctor tries to explain his reasoning to Steven, who won't 
accept it and threatens to walk out on the Doctor in 
protest. It was quite a long and difficult speech to learn, 
particularly for Bill, but it was absolutely crucial to the 
story. My time on the programme was coming to an end, 
and I wanted to state, in that one particular speech, what 
I considered to be the fundamental principals of Doctor 
Who. It was like my final signature on the programme. 

I knew that Bill was going to ask me to rewrite it or cut it 
down as soon as he saw the script, and so at the 
rehearsal, after he had read it through, I went up to him 
and congratulated him. | told him that it was a very 
important speech, which І had written especially for him, 
and that he had read it beautifully. He was very flattered 
and thanked me, and went away and learned it word for 
word, so of course, on the day of recording, he did it 
absolutely brilliantly. It just goes to show that Bill could 
still put in a first-class performance when he wanted to. 
He was a very, very good actor.” DWM 19) 
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Ф 
The Massacre of St Bartholomew 


the programme’s first female director 


PADDY RUSSELL: “Bill had never worked with a woman 
director, and everybody was standing there thinking, 
‘Ah...', because he had quite a reputation, He expected а 
woman to know her job and do it. When it turned out 
that | did know my job and could do it, we actually got on 
rather well. He only played the Doctor in that particular 
production in the first and last episodes. Other than that 
he was the Doctor's double, the Abbot of Amboise. You 
weren't supposed to recognise the Doctor in the Abbot, 
so I used to have a key phrase: ‘Bill, the Doctor's 
showing.’ I think it helped that I took for granted that 

I would get on with ВШ, He was having a lovely time 
quarrelling with John Wiles, anyway. 
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JACKIE LANE: “I didn't really mind, It seemed a good idea 
to have some sort of link from one storyline to another. 
It gives a sense of continuity, which is no doubt what the 
producer and writers had in mind.” 

On location for the scene, a police box and 
accompanying camera crew did not seem to cause a 
stir, as Jackie remembers. “The Common was virtually 
deserted and it is, of course, quite large, so it was 
really all over before word got around. The only problem 
I had was having to jump across a ditch, which was, 
unfortunately, too wide, so I fell into it! I suppose this 
made it more realistic, although I did end up with very 
grubby stockings.” 


JOHN wites: “The story was mine, at least from the 
conceptual point of view. I had this idea of an enormous 
ship, which was so big that you could get the whole of 
South London into it. You could drive cars, ride bicycles 
the whole notion of forests floating in the air. It seemed a 
marvellous idea, but it lacked story material, so we gave it 
to two writers with whom 1 had a very enjoyable time 
working, They delivered some very good material... 
although in the end I think a lot of it was rewritten.” 


SYLVIA JAMES: “They brought in all sorts of exotic animals 


for that. 1 remember they had monitor lizards, being 
held by their tails by their handlers and spitting at 
people, and even an elephant! There was also a boa 
constrictor, and everyone was warned not to get too 
near it!” 


CHRIS D’OYLY-JOHN: “The opening sequence contained the 
elephant, a python, some semi-tropical birds, and various 
other animals that they could afford for one afternoon at 
Ealing, I'm sure the elephant did what elephants 
normally do somewhere along the line! This big, long 
tracking shot with the TARDIS materialising at the end 
of it looked very good. I also remember the Monoids — 
their eyes were basically ping-pong balls, with a Beatles 
haircut across the top to disguise it. The actors had to 
move the eye about with their tongues!” 


JACKIE LANE: “I did find it difficult to react to the 
‘monsters’, especially in the scenes where I had to cry 
over causing the death of the Monoids. | remember 
John Wiles saying to me after watching a rehearsal that 
I wasrit genuinely upset! How could I be about a heap 
of wrinkled rubber?” 

The Ark also gave Jackie the costume with which Dodo 
is most associated: the black-and-white medieval tabard. 
“I was consulted about all the costumes, except for that 
first one. The idea was that the TARDIS had a vast 
wardrobe, which Dodo couldnt resist raiding, usually 
ending up with quite unsuitable clothes. I'm afraid 
I didn't much care for the black-and-white outfit, as it 
was hardly flattering. Perhaps the red mini-dress that 
I wore for The Celestial Toymaker was the one that suited 
Dodo's modern and ‘with it’ teenage character.” 

Donald Tosh's resignation from the show — his final on-screen 
credit was, in fact, for The Massacre of St Bartholomew's 
Eve — was prompted largely by the fact that John Wiles had 


announced his intention to leave 


JOHN wites: “I'm one of the few producers ever to resign 
from the BBC, and it was simply because I was heading 
very rapidly for a nervous breakdown. 1 decided that if 

I was going to have a breakdown, it might as well be for 
something for which I had respect, rather than this 
programme which, at that stage, I did not like.” 


INNES LLOYD: “The BBC said to me, ‘Do you want to 
produce Doctor Who?’ To which I replied, ‘No thank you 


very much! I’ve come here to be a director, and anyway 
1 dont like science fiction!"” 


So ran Innes Lloyd's first interview where he was broached to 
Nonetheles: 
1 


job. It was his first as а drama producer, having spent several 


take over from John as producer he accepted the 


years working with the BBC's Outside Broadcasting Unit 
INNES LLOYD: “It was a challenge to take over something 
that had been set up and was going so well. Every time 
you did a show, your horizon had to be even wider, 
because you couldn't just go down the same road as 
before, otherwise the story would get a bit tedious 

I think that policy worked. You could cover an 
enormously wide horizon — from cowboys to 
computers.” 


Innes’ first credit as producer was on The Celestial 


based on an idea by Brian Hayles 


Toymaker. The scripts 


were still being edited while John and Donald were handing 


over to their respective successors, Interestingly, it’s one of 


ries creator Sydney Newman 
SYDNEY NEWMAN: “The Doctor and his friends arrived in 
some world where they're playing chess or something. 
It was wonderful and very intellectual, and thank God it 
was attractive to watch, | don’t think anyone understood 
it; 1 never did!" 


DONALD TOSH: “Brian told me that he didn't think he was 
up to writing a full script, but he allowed me to use the 

idea, and so І wrote the first draft, It was supposed to be 
my swansong, in the same way that my predecess 


Jackie 


Dennis Spooner, had left me with The Time Meddler 
when he finished as editor. But when I came back from 
holiday, 1 discovered that (new story editor] Gerry Davis 
had completely rewritten it! I was horrified. He had 
turned it into a sort of pantomime, which was not at all 
what I had in mind. I asked for my name to be taken off 
the credit, leaving just Brian's.” 


GERRY DAVIS: “It was pretty tedious, but the framework 
was good. The content was a sort of pseudo-smart Noel 
Coward comedy, which was wrong for the audience, but 
we had to salvage something. I had to sit down in the 
garden of the bungalow I'd just bought in Cookham and 
dash out an act a day, The Toymaker character suggested 
toys, which suggested nursery, and I played around with 
something sinister on these lines. With more time, I 
could've done a better job.” 


ane 
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SYLVIA JAMES: “І made up [actress] Carmen Silvera as the 
Queen of Hearts, and used a bright carmine red to do 
the shape of the heart on her face. The trouble was that 
afterwards we found that we couldn't get it off again! In 
the end, we became so desperate — because she was due 
to go on to do something else — that she said, ‘Oh, just 
get the Vim out, dear, and don’t worry about my skin!’ So 
1 literally used souring powder to get it off her face! That 
was really very amusing, in retrospect.” pw 


JACKIE LANE: “I think what made The Celestial Toymaker 
so good was that it was played on two levels, with the 
intellectual battle of the Doctor and the physical 
competition of Steven and Dodo, plus the undercurrent 
of good against evil. Technically, it was very difficult to 
do, as the sets and props were really quite complex, and 


we didn't have them in rehearsal. There was a lot to 
remember when we did get into the studio; everything 
looked quite different... There was quite a lot of pressure 
on everyone when it came to the recording to get it 

right first time, but we quite often went into overtime. 

І certainly remember that we laughed a lot during the 
rehearsal periods, and they were very enjoyable.” 


DONALD TOSH: “It was while we were working on The 
Celestial Toymaker that we began to work out ways of 
writing Bill Hartnell out of the series. His health was 
far from good and he was getting very shaky at 
remembering lines, In the original ending of the final 
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episode, when the Doctor returned to his companions, 
he was going to be played by a different actor. That was 
why he was made invisible throughout most of the story 
As far as Steven and Dodo were concerned, they wouldn't 
have known when he reappeared whether he really was 
the Doctor or whether he was just another of the 
Toymaker’s evil creations. Gerry Davis and Innes Lloyd 
used a similar idea when Patrick Troughton eventually 
took over. But we never got as far as casting for a new 
Doctor, because somebody in the Production Department 
had already renewed Bill's contract!” 


The next serial, The Gunfighters, was written by Donald 


Cotton. It was the latest of the series’ attempts at historical 


humour, taking the form of a spoof Western telling of event 

culminating in the gunfight at the OK Cor Tombston 
Sydney Newman 

Arizona, in 1881, Running throughout the story was a 


pastiche Western song, The Ballad of the Last Chance 
Saloon, written by Tristram Cary, with lyrics by Cotton and 
additional quatrains by the director, Rex Tucker, the show's 


original ‘caretaker’ producer 


REX TUCKER: “I was asked to work on the programme 

to bring the standards up concerning direction. In 
rehearsals, William Hartnell was especially pleased to 
have an experienced director like myself working on the 
programme. Recently he had worked with very young 
and inexperienced directors, who he thought were not 
very good.” 


PETER Purves: “I hated The Gunfighters. It was just а 
crummy script. It was supposed to be funny, but I never 
thought so.” 

Peter laughs when he's reminded of his musical 
contribution. Although he had sung professionally 
before, he wasn't keen on The Ballad of the Last Chance 
Saloon. “They didn't give me much opportunity, really. 

It wasnt in my key at all. I said, ‘I can't sing this,’ and 
they didn't understand what I was оп about. І said, ‘Well 
you have different keys in music and this is not in my 
key. І can't get anything out of it 
Tucker took against me. I didn’t have cross words with 
him; I think he just thought | was a lousy actor or 
something 


For some reason, Rex 


While Peter grappled with ‘the wrong key’, Jackie got away 


JACKIE LANE: “Actually, the scene was written the other way 
round, but I сап! sing a note! I dorit think Peter was too 
happy about it, but personally 1 think it was funniest that 
way.” 


LAURENCE PAYNE: “The thing I find extraordinary is that 
the whole thing was shot in the studio. The sets were on 
the third floor and there were huge cables everywhere, 
because we didn't have all these wonderful telescopic 
lenses and things that we have today, and the cameras 
had to follow the actors and horses around. The horses 
hated television, especially as getting them to the sets 
involved a lift journey to the third floor.” 

Accents were a sore point and had the studio in 
hysterics on a number of occasions. “None of us were 
happy about having to speak American. There are maybe 
half a dozen English actors who can do a convincing 
American accent, and vice versa, so that particular show 
was fairly funny. The minute I came on, I blew down my 
gun, and said a line, and everybody corpsed!” 


DONALD TOSH: “Everybody hated The Gunfighters, which 
was a shame, because Donald Cotton had written such a 
good script and it was actually very funny. But the 
viewing figures were very low, and it was used as an 
excuse not to do any more historical stories.” 


IAN STUART BLACK: “I told the production team that my 
kids loved Doctor Who, and they didn't think I was a 
writer because I'd never written for it! They said, ‘Would 
you?’, and I told them I'd love to. It was as simple a 
that. The Savages is a story of human exploitation. It's 
about a wonderful civilisation that would be acceptable to 
most people, though it’s built on the extraction of energy 
from other human beings. This was hidden and was the 
extra element that hooked the adult audience. In fantasy, 
you can discuss any political, philosophic or 
psychological idea which, if you keep hidden, adds to the 
story enormously.” 


PETER Purves: “Chris Barry directed The Savages. 
Strangely enough, we were talking about it the other day 
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Neither of us really remembered it very well. We 
remembered the girl, Clare Jenkins [who played 
Nanina] — great legs! But І remember very little, except 
that 1 ended up being king of this planet. І thought 
recently that it would be a good storyline to bring back, 
Land them back on the planet and see what had 
happened. I think Steven would have become a fascist 
dictator fairly quickly and had millions of concubines. If 
they all looked like Clare Jenkins, it would have been a 
perfectly reasonable thing to do!” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Clare's costume was the one worn 
by Raquel Welch in [Hammer's prehistoric epic] One 
Million Years BC, or so I was led to believe. At any rate, it 
left her with a lot of nakedness. The guns that Exorse 
and others carried were adaptations of CO, fire 
extinguishers, which made a nice squirting noise but 
were damn cold on the skin. Clare in her skimpy 
costume wasn't best pleased about that!” 

lan Stuart Black claims that The Savages had a 


disguised political and philosophic message. 
“Jan and I certainly discussed his theme, but there was 
nearly always a subtext of a political or social nature in 


Doctor Who. Okay, so the kiddies didn't read it, but the 
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more astute and intelligent teens and adults did, and it 
no doubt raised the level of entertainment for them from 
being ‘just kids’ stuff.” 


The Savages saw the final appearance in Doctor Who of 


Peter Pur 


Gerry pavis: “I liked Peter, but Innes decided that he 
wanted a change. Peter was good, but he was a bit 
unvarying in his portrayal. He was robust, but stiff, and 
I think we wanted somebody a bit more flexible.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Peter certainly felt restricted by the 
part — as had Maureen and a lot of the other actors 
involved in the series at one stage or another. To play 
second fiddle in an adventure show is not the greatest of 
excitement for an actor. I believe Peter was very glad to 


leave.” 


PETER Purves: “І didn’t go voluntarily. Innes Lloyd was a 
very nice man, but he just came up and said, ‘Peter, I've 
got to talk to you. We're not renewing your contract,’ 
He explained that they were going to be making more 
regular changes with the companions, but this was still 
script.” 


only a couple of weeks before I received my las 


PETER PURVES: “I said, ‘Fine,’ and tried to think of reasons 
for it. After all, I was conscientious — I turned up on 
time. I was actually very upset. The only reason that 

I could genuinely think of was that I'd kicked up too 
much fuss for too long about the character not being 
there, The awful thing was, I didn't work for 18 months 
after that, apart from a couple of Z Cars. In the end, I put 
it down to, ‘I must be a lousy actor. They dropped me 
from the series and no one else wants to know.” 


PETER PURVES: “Bill was furious when I went. I think he 
might have caused a bit of a rumpus over it, which 
wouldn't have helped his cause. He was a bit like a child, 
in that he needed a security blanket, and that was 
provided by the people around him who he trusted. He 
often felt there were conspiracies, but he knew I wouldn't 
do him down. You should read the biography by his 
granddaughter, Jessica Carney — very interesting. It's not 
very kind, but it’s honest. There's a lot of sadness in 


there, and it’s illuminating. | think Bill actually had a 
touch of megalomania about him on Doctor Who – he 
thought he was bigger than the show. At the end, when 
he left, he was beginning to lose it. He was ill, but still 
trying to be the boss тап... There was no mention of Bill 
leaving when 1 left, which was only a little bit before, but 
there were a lot of dissatisfied people around. I’m told 
that I've got a short fuse, but Bill used to bring the short 
fuse out in an awful lot of other people.” p 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “He was an experienced actor and a 
professional whose career had been circumscribed by a 
typecasting as a British NCO. He was a lower-middle 


class Cockney hero, with all the impedimenta that goes 
with that: prejudiced, opinionated, humorous and, 
overall, endearing... except when he didn’t want to be! 


And he was well cast. His character was strong enough 
to hold the narrative. Children reacted to him well. He 
was such an interesting character and, working with so 
many people, he showed different facets to them all. He 
had, for example, a rather old-fashioned attitude to race. 
We rehearsed in the London Transport Training School 
in Wood Lane, where many West Indian immigrants 
were trained to help run the Underground. Bill was often 
heard to make disparaging remarks about some of them.” 

Had the actor changed much since Christopher 
directed him on that very first Dalek serial? 

“1 can't answer that in a positive way. Sometimes, no 
doubt, he could be stubborn and set in his ways, but the 
thing that caused me the most impatience was his 
forgetfulness of his lines — something which now, at my 
age, 1 can very well understand!” 

In December 1965, William Hartnell had told the 
press that he was planning to leave Doctor Who. Was it 
time for him to go? 

“Т don't know how old he was, but he was forgetful to 
the point where a change was thought to be a good 
thing... though it was bound to be risky from the viewers’ 
point of view.” 


ANNEKE witts: “Bill Hartnell was forgetful, yes, but he 


was amazingly short-tempered, At the drop of a hat, he 
would completely lose his temper – over the most 
ridiculous things. I couldn't handle the lead player being 
so irascible — we were on our tippy-toes around him, and 
that doesn’t make for a very creative atmosphere, does it? 
We were all terrified of him. He had his own special 
chair with ‘Bill Hartnell’ written on it, and I didn't know 
that and one day I sat in it and 1 was told off. He 
wouldn't say anything to my face, of course: he got 
somebody else to tell me off on his behalf. I was a bit of 
a rebel, so I then got my own chair and wrote ‘Anneke 
Wills — and anybody else who would like to have a sit 
down on the back!” 

It's been said that Mr Hartnell was less than tolerant 
towards certain minorities. 

“Yes, he was. And me being a total lefty, that was really 
hard, He was less than tolerant towards most people, 
actually. І stopped talking about this, you know, because, 
when I first came on the Doctor Who circuit, I was the 
first person to readily admit that he was, let's face it, a 
miserable bugger — but over time I've decided that 
there's enough nasty negativism in the world without me 
contributing, especially as Bill Hartnell is... well, first of 
all, he's dead. And at the time, he wasnt a well man. And 
we knew that. So І dont think it's fair of me to bring out 
all my racist stories. We'll let him rest in peace. He was 
welcome to his chair.” 


It was originally intended that the final serial of Season 
Three, set in contemporary London and entitled The War 
Machines, would see the arrival of a you ned 


Rich who would become Steven's replacement 

production team then changed their min 

Dodo should also be written out, рау 

male and female companion team, Th id 
Anneke Wills — she of the chair! — were cast с 

Jackson and swinging secretary Polly respective 


Gerry DAVIS: “Ben and Polly were contrasts — light and 
shade — and Innes had a big input into those characters, 
I didrit have а big say in the casting, I sat in on it, but left 
it to Innes.” 


Anneke Wills 
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MICHAEL CRAZE: “It was 1966 and times were changing, 
and | think they wanted me to play an Alfie-type 

ter or a Michael Caine-type character, and they 
wanted Anneke to be the epitome of the dolly bird. It was 
all an attempt to move with the times.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “I didrit realise until after my audition 
exactly what I was taking on, or how lucky | was to land 
such a role, but I was very excited. At the time, The 
Avengers was very popular, with Honor Blackman in her 
leather suit, throwing people about, so the trend, 1 
suppose, was for macho women — but I wasn't sure that 
macho would work in Doctor Who. | mean, | wanted to 
make Polly а bit of a coward — if she saw a monster, she'd 
scream and run away. 
What about women's lib and all that? 
“Oh no, not in Doctor Who,” 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “They did some pre-publicity shots and 

1 was introduced to Anneke then. I was amazed at how 
tall she was. I think perhaps they were a bit surprised at 
our height difference!” 

Fortunately, the pair hit it off. “I got on very well with 
Anneke. We were great buddies. We were great social 
animals... She was far more ‘swinging’ than I was. She 
was raving it up the King’s Road with the Ozzy Clarkes 
and the Mary Quants and all that.” | 

1 DWM 


But spare a thought for Dodo. The poor girl departed as 


abruptly as she'd arrived. She disappeared in the second 
episode of The War Machines, said to have 
y the Doctor from 


‘gone to the 


country’ to convalesce, after being rescued 
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а hypnotic state induced by super computer WOTAN 


Gerry DAVIS: “Dodo was dropped because the camera 
picked up that this was an older woman, and we thought 
the audience would identify better with this leggy 
swinging Sixties girl.” о 


JACKIE LANE: “It's still very nice after all these years to hear 
from fans of the programme who are still enjoying those 
early serials, and to even be remembered by a few who 
actually remember seeing me. | hope they continue to 
enjoy the series for many years to come.” 


The War Machines was directed by Michael Ferguson, who 
had been the assistant floor manager on the first Dalek serial 


in 1963. 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “The basic idea of The War Machines 
was that this machine — a Z-shaped tank, if I remember 
— was controlled by a computer. This computer had 
become autonomous and was preparing to take over, 


as 


Michael Cra 


backed up with this monstrous regiment of machines. 
This was quite something; we were still rather overawed 
by computers back then. They were still a daunting 
concept — something that appeared to have almost 
human qualities...” DW 


Gerry DAVIS: “1 wanted a scientific adviser for the show, 
and | wanted to generate new science-fiction-based story 
ideas, because we had decided to phase out the historical 
stories. I'd been having meetings with Patrick Moore, 
Alex Comfort, Professor Laithwaite and the like, with one 
or two stock questions to see if I could provoke their 
imaginations. I'd say, ‘Suppose we had an asteroid that 
comes near to Earth,’ but Pat Moore wouldnt agree, 
because this had no bearing on reality,” о 


INNES LLOYD: “I went back to see my old chums at the 
Outside Broadcast Unit, particularly the boffins who 
worked with science and medicine for programmes like 
Horizon, and asked them if they knew of any doctors or 
scientists who had an imagination — not so much a 
practical one, but one that could bend the knowledge 
they had, And th d that there was this chap called 
Kit Pedler — quite a radical thinker in their books...” 


GERRY DAVIS: “Kit came in on recommendation. I said, 
‘Supposing something tried to dominate from the new 
Post Office Tower,’ and he immediately said, ‘Oh, it 
would have to have a control network of sorts, possibly 
using the telephones,’ and that’s how The War Machines 
started. lan Stuart Black was booked to write a script, so 
we ended up giving him that storyline too. ” 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “Filming on the London streets was 
quite interesting. People nowadays get very blasé about 
filming: they see a camera crew and just drive past, 
thinking very little of it. In those days, the crew was 
larger — the equipment, lights, camera and all that were 
much bigger — so it became a more noticeable event. To 
me it was all wonderful, though. It was like finally 
making a proper film.” 


jur kicked off with The Smuggler 


f block 
ction block 


been held over from 


he seventeenth century 
ANNEKE WILLS: “А super story! | had these breeches, and а 
romantic shirt, and a little waistcoat..." She explodes with 
laughter. “I looked like a sailor boy! Oh dear. We filmed 
for a week down in Cornwall, which wasn't particularly 
unusual for me, because I'd done location work before, 
but it was unusual for Doctor Who to leave London, 
because the programme had such a tiny budget.” 


DEREK ware: “I played Spaniard the pirate — and 1 had to 
get shot and take a fall, which wasn't from very high, just 


fall down dead, so І set myself a mattress. I rushed to the 
set, waited for my cue, and jumped ош — but they'd 
moved the bloody mattress! І put out my hands, fell, 
broke my thumb, and busted my arm. I turned up on the 
set of Far From The Madding Crowd, where I was sword- 
master, with that arm in a sling and this one in a cast!” 

What does Derek remember of The Smugglers’ director, 
Julia Smith? 

“She could get very ratty, She became big stuff later on 
when she co-created EastEnders. | got on well with her, 
but she was a hard lady, A lady director had to be, but 
she was as tough as old boots. We had to film a sequence 
on the galleon, which was, of course, just an ordinary 
little tug with added false trappings, so we were out at 
sea and, it being a small craft, we were going up and 
down so violently that everyone was sick. | managed to 
overcome it — just! — as someone had once told me that 
the trick is to lay prone on the deck and breathe in as the 
ship rises and out as it goes down. At one point, an off 
colour Julia shouted, ‘Get ready, cameras — ooh, hold it!’ 
She threw up violently, stood back up and shouted, 
‘ACTION! - in the very same breath!” py 


JULIA SMITH: “As a director, you work out actors’ moves 
before going into rehearsal, in order to get a variety of 
shots. 1 remember asking William Hartnell to cross to 
the TARDIS and press a particular button, and he went 
raving mad; ‘I can't! If I do that, this'll happen to the 
TARDIS, and that'll happen to the TARDIS...!’ He gave 
a quarter-of-an-hour’s dissertation on why he couldn't 
press that button. I stood there, very young and very 
nervous, and took this broadside almost about the 
insanity of woman drivers! It was obviously so real to 
him. He was remarkable.” ) 


MICHAEL craze: “Bill Hartnell was just an old fuddy- 

duddy really. He was very short-tempered, but then he 
was a very experienced actor. He'd been at it a long time 
and he wanted it just so. You did kind of respect him. It 
was difficult to start with, because he had been working 
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with Peter Purves for a year and we were that much 
younger, Anneke and I, and obviously the whole 

characterisation was much younger. Bill would have 
rather had it a bit more middle-class and staid.” owm 


The second serial of Season Four, The Tenth Planet, was 
nothing if not a landmark. For a start, it featured the first 
appearance of Doctor Who's second most successful 
monsters, the Cybermen 


Gerry Davis: “The Tenth Planet and the Cybermen were 
done together with Kit Pedler. Between us — his academia 
and my ТУ experience — we came up with lots of stories. 
Every time we met, we'd talk for hours and ideas would 
start bubbling out. 1 loved working with Kit, because we 
both got excited about working with images. The image 
of that time was, of course, space flight, which was still 
comparatively new, and so we thought it would be fun if 
we had this space capsule going along and then finding 
its energy being drained by something. We thought of a 
South Pole setting, because of the atmosphere it gave, 
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with the tracking station and something – what? — 
affecting it. Also, the South Pole is so inhospitable that 
nobody would expect anything to come out of those 
howling blizzards.” 


INNES LLOYD: “During our discussions, Kit explained how 
the concept of cybernetics fascinated him. 1 mean, he 
was coming out with what were then wild ideas of 
replacing whole limbs with robotics, and that's really 
how the Cybermen came about.” owm 


Gerry Davis: “The image of those great silver monsters 
stalking was wonderful. We even devised a walk for 
them!” owm 


The director responsible for bringing Gerry and Kit's creations 
to life was Derek Martinus. 


DEREK MARTINUS: “It was very exciting to be there at the 
birth of something new, talking to the designer and 
working out what these creatures would look like. We 
specifically worked hard on the voice, trying to find 
something a bit different and chilling, getting away from 
the Dalek sound... Kit Pedler was a brilliant, brilliant 
man, always restless and on the move — quite the 
stereotype of a crazy doctor. He had his ideas, I had 
mine, and the costume designer had hers. It has been 
interesting for me to see how the Cybermen have 
developed since, design-wise.” pws 


INNES LLOYD: “The Cybermen were very primitive by 
today’s standards — everything was held together with 
Sellotape in those days! It was black-and-white and on a 
peanut-sized budget, but we had some designers that 
were really rather good. With what little money they had, 
they managed to form some illusion of what the writers 
had dreamt up. I don't think those costumes were 

built to last beyond the studio recording. They were 

like a time bomb ready to disintegrate. In some cases, 

I remember that happening far too early, hence the sticky 
tape!” owm 


ANNEKE WILLS: “The Cybermen had us in stitches, 
because they wore stockings and things, and they looked 
so cheap, and so shabby, and we just thought they were 
ridiculous. But actually what 1 remember is that they 
were these six-foot hunks. In rehearsals, the Cybermen 
were these amazing guys, who were tall and gorgeous.” 
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August 1965 saw Doctor Who back on the big screen. Daleks – Invasion Earth 2150 AD, the 
grammatically unsatisfying title of the second of Aaru’s two Dalek movies, reunited Peter Cushing 

and Roberta Tovey as the eccentric human scientist and his granddaughter Susan respectively. 
However, Roy Castle and Jennie Linden were unable to make filming dates, so the young male lead 
was taken by Roy's friend Bernard Cribbins, who played Special Constable Tom Campbell, while 
shooting champion and sitcom star Jill Curzon took the female lead, playing Dr Who's niece 
Louise. The film's box office takings were nowhere near as impressive as its predecessor's. 


ии. Curzon: “I've got the Dalek film on ROBERTA Tovey: “I prefer the first film. 

video, and every now and then I put it on for Somehow I think it's more magical. They 

| a giggle. Its always strange seeing yourself were actually talking about making a second 

that long ago, but I haven't changed all that movie while we were still making the first 

much. | think the way that I played it was one. I'll always remember that they came 

right for the movie. You've got to have a little апа asked me if I'd like to do another опе, 

bit of glamour, haven't you? Peter Cushing and I said ‘yes’, and they said they'd talked 

was terrific — very professional. Bernard to Peter and he said he'd do it as long as 

Cribbins was a very nice man — great fun Roberta was in it. 1 don’t know how true that 

| and kind of shy. His great passion is fishing. was, but that’s what they told me. I would 
Every lunchtime at Shepperton, we would be have been happy to make a third one, but 1 

| in the canteen eating and he'd be across the don’t remember there ever being talk of that. 


| other side, by the river, with his fishing 1 know the second one wasn't as successful 
| rod!” ini by Jean, DWM Spring Spe as the first. Maybe the Daleks were past it?” 
7 DWM 
L = = 
MICHAEL CRAZE: “I have to admit that I never really like to bow out and actually retire.’ He been acting for a 
thought that the Cybermen would take off. When they long time and done an awful lot of work, tremendously 
first appeared, they were a bit of a joke. The designers good work, and he was not well, but he was a brave old in 
thought that they could just spray it all silver and get fellow and he'd never say what was wrong.” DWM 


away with it.” сум 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “When the time came for Bill to leave ju 


However, Michael's strongest memories of this serial are far the show, purely because of his ill health, it broke his 
more personal... heart. Having told the press that it was going to run for Вагсі | 
five years, he was determined to play it for five years. But int 

MICHAEL CRAZE: “I met my first wife on it — she was the he couldn't remember his lines, plus his legs were ; 

production assistant!” beginning to give way at times..." омм з 
His initial meeting with Edwina was perhaps а little 

strange. “Just prior to Doctor Who, | fell and broke my INNES LLOYD: “We were left to decide whether or not to 

nose, | smashed it right across the bridge and it carry on, As godfather of the whole thing, it was Sydney 

blocked one of my channels. In between doing The Newman's wholehearted wish that we should.” owm 


Smugglers and The Tenth Planet, we had a six-week ] 


j 
1 


C CrN 


summer break and I went into hospital to have this Gerry DAVIS: “It was a Head of Serials decision to 
channel cleared, And they nearly killed me! They burst continue. There was definitely a threat and a lot of hard 
a blood vessel in my head! Then we went back and thinking as to whether we should.” owm 
started filming at Ealing studios, for the scene where 
we first meet the Cybermen and all this snow is INNES LLOYD: “So we started casting out the net for a new 
blowing about, all polystyrene. I said to this girl, ‘For Doctor Who. There were so many possibilities, so many 
God's sake, when you put the wind machine on, can good names, but Patrick Troughton seemed like a good 
you avoid it going into my face? If it goes up my nose, idea. І think he pretty much became everybody's first 
I'm terrified I'll start bleeding again,’ and then she put choice. I mean, the show was owned by the whole place, 
the bloody thing on and the snow went straight in my so Sydney Newman had a say, being the godfather of the 
face! I married her about three years later...” bwm show, and Shaun Sutton, who was the Head of Serials, 
and I had a say. Patrick ended up being on top of all our 
Tt wasn't just the arrival of the Cybermen that made The lists. There were other names being thrown about, like 
Tenth Planet a milestone, It also finally saw the departure of Patrick Wymark, Ron Moody and the like, but Troughton 
Doctor Who's lead actor, was the one. So I went to Billy and told him who we'd 
got. ‘The only man in England who could take over from 
INNES дүр: “William Hartnell was getting to the stage me!’ he said. So we got it right for him as well.” ow 
where he was really very tired, knowing that he'd been 
with the programme for quite some time, and my HEATHER HARTNELL: “With Patrick Troughton taking over, 
memory is that he actually came into my office for a we were delighted, because Bill had suggested him for 
quiet word and said, ‘Look, I think it's about time that the part. We had known Pat for years. He is a darling 
you considered getting a new Doctor Who. I think I'd person.” DWM 
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ANNEKE WILLS: “There was gossip going around about 
who was going to be the new Doc, I remember, and 
there was this thing of ‘Is it going to work? Will the 
public accept a new face?’ We could have been on the 


verge of the end of Doctor Who. We weren't told anything, 
and then Patrick Troughton walked through the door! We 


didn’t know anything until he walked in and someone 
said, ‘This is the actor who'll be playing the part,’ and you 
can imagine how excited we were. ‘Pat Troughton — wow! 
Oh my God, we're so lucky to get this really good actor! 
Although he was nervous, of course, he was completely 
sweet, and absolutely adorable, and totally friendly, and 
we fell in love with him on the spot.” 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “It was tremendously different working 
with Pat, because he was probably about 20 years 


DOCTOR 


WHO 


younger than Bill, so he was full of fun and new ideas, 
and prepared to do a bit of give-and-take. The three of us 
hit it off straight away.” с 


HEATHER HARTNELL: “My most precious possession is a 
tiny little solid gold TARDIS that Bill had made. He 
designed it himself and went to a top London jeweller 
and had it made on a gold chain, complete with a tiny 
green emerald for the light. Its my most precious 
possession, because I know that it’s the only one in the 
world. Doctor Who has meant a lot in my life, let alone 
Bill's, and we are all very grateful to it. After a time, he 
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stopped watching, because it upset him emotionally. 
Even so, he was pleased with Pat's interpretation. He 
hardly saw any of Jon Pertwee's stories but he was tickled 
pink to think that the show had gone on. 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “1 had a young family when Billy 
was doing it, and we watched every Saturday. I think 

І saw every one of his. I liked Billy's thing 
I think he worked in towards the end — of not treating 
every alien as bad or potentially bad. He wanted to find 
out what they were like. Just because they were ugly 
didn't mean that they weren't nice. Let’s find out what 
they want first. I think that was very important 
especially for the children. Whenever we watched as a 


which 


family, the exciting ones were the ones on other planets. 
I liked the Zarbi, and those round things that fought the 


atrick Troughton 


Daleks — the ‘Megazones’, I always call them 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “To be quite honest, I was very 
reluctant at first. It had been going on about three years, 
and I had a feeling that, in a way, the joke was over, and 
that it had gone on too long. I didn’t know how long the 
BBC were really thinking of keeping it. To go and 


commit yourself to something out of the blue, which you 
really didn’t know would go on..." 

The BBC was not deterred, though, and repeated their 
offer to Patrick several times. “After about a week of 
better and better offers, | thought, ‘Well, I’m crazy, This 
is ridiculous. Even if it only lasts six weeks, it’s worth 
doing.” с 


Doctor Who again for а sh 


‘over from William Hartne 


t important developme 
SYDNEY NEWMAN: “Troughton was unhappy being asked 
to produce a carbon copy of Hartnell's performance, so 

I suggested that he interpret the role like a ‘cosmic hobo 
-a Charlie Chaplin.” 

Even with the change of lead actor, Sydney was firm 
that one aspect of the character should remain constant: 
“The Doctor must never know how to operate the 
TARDIS. The earthlings should always want to get back 
home, and he would always intend to take them home, 
but they would mistakenly end up somewhere in the past 
or in the future...” 


INNES LLOYD: “We thought we'd turn the Doctor into a 
completely new kind of chap, who would have been a 
heroic, slightly classical sea captain. We got Pat ready in 
his costume, and Sydney Newman came in and saw this 
‘windjammer look and said, ‘What the hell...? What is 
this? What have you done to Pat?’ It was Sydney who 
came up with the appearance then and there, He said, 
‘For Christ's sake! Take that off him! Mop his hair down, 
make him a tramp. He's a goddamn hobo of the skies!” 


GERRY Davis: “We had these big meetings and we sat 
around trying out ideas. Patrick Troughton was getting 
more and more confused. After sitting there for two 
hours and listening to a lot of talk going backwards and 
forwards, I lost patience and slammed the table and said, 
‘Just a minute...’, and everybody stopped and looked at 
the junior member. I just couldn't take it anymore. 1 said, 


‘Look, he’s got to play it. I've got to write it and get the 
writers to follow on, It seems it would be far better to 
leave it to us.’ And I suddenly thought, ‘Oh my God, 
here come my cards,’ but everybody agreed, and Sydney 
Newman said, ‘Okay, you two intellectuals get to it,’ Pat 
and I worked it out...” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “They left it to me. Oh yes. | think 
they'd cast me because I'd done about 20 у 
character acting, and so | could cope working with 
something like that. We had talks to get ideas, with 
scriptwriters and the producer, so it was a communal 
affair in a way. We knew from day one that we wanted 
it to be vaguely Chaplinesque, which is not to say that 
I approach his ability, but that was the idea...” 


ars of 


Gerry DAVIS: “ ГА noticed Pat's principal characteristic 
was a very fey quality. You could never pin him down; he 
always slipped away, It a very Irish quality, The other 
ingredient came from a very favourite movie character of 
mine: Destry from the film Destry Rides Again. | always 
recalled that he'd get other people to do what he wanted 
by sheer wordplay and telling them little parables. For 
а complete change, І thought, from the autocratic 
Doctor who told everybody what to do, wouldn't it be 
fun to have someone who never told them to do 
anything? So in the first story, the companions 

have to do all the figuring out.” 


k Tro 


Daleks, was directed 


а shtor ut serial, 


y Christopher Barry. 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Apart from 
wanting to indulge Pat's wishes, 
I didn’t have any strong desire 
to set my own stamp on the 
show, so I didn't feel as 
though I was being held 

in check. I think Sydney 
had the right instincts 
about his baby, and 

I for one went along 
with him. Patrick 


himself introduced the pipe-playing, though 1 don't think 
Sydney cared for that very much 

It has been reported that, at one point, Patrick 
considered playing the part wearing a frizzy Harpo-Marx- 
type wig. True or false? 

“I do remember a session at a West End costumiers 
where Pat, Innes and myself - and probably [costume 
designer] Sandra Reid — were trying all sorts of weird 
outfits on him. I think a Harpo wig may have been there 
for a few brief seconds of laughter. The settling of Pat's 
look was very much a group effort. It certainly wasn't 
instantaneous. Pat gave it much time and thought before 
really settling happily into the character.” 

The actual ‘regeneration’ process wasn't identified as 
such until some years later. How did the production 
team justify the character's physical transformation to 


themselves in story terms? 

“I dort remember it being a problem for any of us. 
We knew Hartnell had gone, Troughton had arrived, and 
we were doing a series about a ‘time warrior’, so why 
shouldn't he assume а new persona? This was science 


wt 
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fiction, after all, not realist documentary.” 
Who actually thought up the premise? No one seems 
to be sure... 
“Nor am I. I think it was a group effort.” 


Gerry DAVIS: “The regeneration was inspired directly 
from Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, a simple inspiration to get 
the changeover between actors.” 


INNES LLOYD: “I think it was actually my idea to change 
them over and suddenly have Pat sit up saying, ‘Hey, 
where am 1?', and have it as either a rejuvenated or new 
Doctor Who. I never considered having Pat do an exact 
copy of Billy. That would have made him an understudy, 
You have to give an actor, any actor who takes over the 
part, the challenge of creating something new out of 
what's already been, but keep a link between them. We 
laid Billy and Pat down on either side of the TARDIS set 
when it came to phasing them together. In actual fact, 

I directed that bit. Pat was on one side, sitting up and 
shouting to Willie, ‘Hello Dad!’ We mixed their faces in 
using two cameras, and did a slow mix and dissolve 
through.” 


ANNEKE WILLS; “I remember us recording the 
regeneration, although we didn't call it that back then, 
and then it went out and we waited nervously for the 
ratings, which of course went right up, because everyone 


was fascinated to see whether the Doctor was going to 
die or not." г 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “I was tickled by the shot where 
Troughton looks in the mirror and his image turns to 
Hartnell and back to Troughton reassuring him and us 
that, although he is who he is, nevertheless underneath 
lurks Hartnell.” 

To what extent did Christopher want to play with 
viewers’ distrust of the new Doctor? 

"I don't think I was that disingenuous. I was more 
anxious to reassure them. The change of lead was a 
gamble, but the show's popularity was such – and 
Troughton so good — that we were, | think, pretty 
confident. There was a great deal of excitement in the air, 
And it was shrewd to have the Daleks there for a reprise 
at the start of the new era. 


INNES LLOYD: “The Daleks weren't brought in because 
we had a new Doctor; the story was already in the 
pipeline, and the script was just massaged slightly to 


accommodate for the fact that there was a new face in 
the lead.” 1 
The Power of the Daleks was the first Dalek story not to be 
cripted by Terry Nation. Instead, the writing duties were 
handed to David Whitaker, with additional material from 


Dennis Spooner 


DAVID WHITAKER: “Aware that the idea was to replace 
William Hartnell with another actor, I wrote the Doctor's 
part as sketchily as possible so that it could be easily 
altered. I then concerned myself with the rest of the story 
and delivered my scripts just before I was due to leave 
the country, It was a very different kettle of fish when it 
was broadcast, and I wasn't desperately happy about the 
whole thing.” owm 


TERRY NATION: “The Daleks were something that 

I understood better than anybody else. I didn't like 
David's episodes, where he had them being very sweet 
and very polite; that seemed totally alien to me. It 
appeared that they were simple robots and all you'd have 
them do was say, ‘Exterminate,’ and you'd have it made. 
But they were very much more complex in the way they 
should be presented. This is not to say that they were not 
good episodes; this is just my personal opinion. I didn't 
like them and I responded very badly to them.” 


Recalling that the Daleks’ ranks had been augmented in their 


début serial with a number of board-mounted photographic 


blows 
blow-ups, ( 


Power of the Dalek 


istopher employed the same technique on The 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “1 was very proud of how we did 
that. And for the production line, as seen through the 
capsule window, we shot toy Daleks – that were available 
from the shops – which we'd slightly adapted to make 
them conform to the real thing, running along a 
miniature conveyer belt. They were cheap and virtually 
endless.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “I still have nightmares about The Power of 


the Daleks, because there was this one scene where you 
were confronted by an endless row of Daleks, just 
coming at you! Something about the fact that there was 
a, sort of, inevitability... This kind of robotic movement. 
And there were no eyes, and no face — even the 
Cybermen had mouths and eyes, but the Daleks had 
nothing but eyestalks and plungers. They still give me 
nightmares. Amazing, isn't it?” 

n that it 


ly historical story of the 1960: 


The final purely 


featured no alien monsters or other science-fiction trappings 
was The Highlanders, a four-part serial set in the aftermath 
of the Battle of Culloden in 1746, It was written by Elwyn 


ones and Gerry Davis, and directed by Hugh David. 
у у 


Gerry pavis: “Elwyn had just retired as Head of Series 

and was a big-shot in the business. He created Z Cars, 

and we thought it would give it a nice twist to use him, 

so I booked him and he jotted down a few things, but he 

didn't actually do anything. There was nothing to go on. ind п 
I was called into Shaun Sutton's office, and Elwyn was 

sitting there, and Shaun asked me to take over as writer, ow: Mi 
telling me that he had great confidence in me. For sheer 

credit, 1 ended up writing the whole thing, and it’s one of 

my favourites. At the end, Elwyn wrote me a little note 

saying, ‘Dear Gerry, how very clever you are!” о 


INNES LLOYD: “The Highlanders had a certain charm, but 
only to us, I think. We phased out the historicals because 
they were difficult to do and werent at all popular.” с 


HUGH одур: “I think it was a shame, because there's а 

limit to what you can do with science fiction, how many h 
times you can have a man in a suit covered in tentacles 

running around. The contrast between the sci-fi and the 

past was important.” DWA 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “I loved historical stories. 1 thought they 
were great. I liked it when Doctor Who got kids thinking 
about smugglers or highlanders or whatever. History was 
always my best subject at school. 1 got about 88 per cent 
for History O Level, and I've always loved exploring 

the past.” г 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: "I didn't like going back in time — 
they weren't my favourite ones, All they could show you 
was how history had gone, how it was altered.” г 


At this time, Patrick wa: 
character. The tall hat, the recorder and the enjoyment of 


till experimenting with the 


dres: 


ig up in strange costumes was evident throughout The 
Highlanders, although most of this was phased out over the 
next first few serials, Why had this been? Was Patrick not 


keen on all the dressing up? 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “No, not after a while. It worked 
very well when I first took it on, because one was saying 
to everybody, ‘This is the way we're going to do it. It's 
going to be different. If you don't like it, you can lump it.’ 
So we were exaggerating it a bit. We toned it down as we 
got more confident in what we were doing. It became 
more subtle, and the scriptwriters began to get on our 
wavelength, which made a hell of a difference. They 
began to write for you, rather than you having to change 
the script to fit what you wanted to do. Fortunately, that 
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happened very quickly, As for the hat, well, I think it was 
dear old [drama producer] Campbell Logan, or it might 
have been [drama producer] Andy Osborn, who said to 
me in the BBC club one evening, after they'd shown the 
first one, ‘Oh splendid! It'll go on for another three years. 
Have to get rid of that hat, though.’ So the hat went.” 


MICHAEL craze: “Anneke and I kicked up a rumpus when 
they started to cut him down, when they said, ‘The 

whistle’s got to go, we've got to cut down the hat,’ all that 
sort of thing, There was a great hoo-hah about it, because 
he wanted to be the cosmic hobo, but they thought there 


was too much comedy creeping in. I suppose there 


ГОВ 


DO 


WHO 


would have been if they'd given Pat full reign. He'd have 
gone mad!” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Mike Craze and Anneke were 
wonderful when 1 first joined, as it was obviously а very 
difficult thing to do, to slip into someone's shoes who 
had been doing it for three years and accepted by every 
body. We knocked around together for the first six weeks 
or so in various pubs in Fulham where they lived, getting 
to know each other. They were marvellous and bridged it 
wonderfully for me. I’m very grateful to them.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “Pat was already starting to play his awful 
practical jokes — we all were! — but Frazer Hines’ arrival 
added to that fun. We welcomed him with open arms 
We could have even more fun in a bigger team...” 
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MICHAEL CRAZE: "It kind of upset the balance, but I don't 
think that mattered. Frazer’s a nice guy and, when he 
first joined us, I don't think he knew Pat, but in the end 


they became inseparable.” 


FRAZER HINES: “He was just a Highlander, a piper, that 
was all. | remember one of the Scottish actors said 

Your name should be Jimmy, not Jamie," but I said, ‘No, 
I think Jamie's a much nicer name.’ I also worked with 
Hannah Gordon in The Highlanders 
daughter of the Laird — and we both tried a proper 


she played the 


Highland accent, which is very high. Of course, when 
I realised that I was going to be in the TARDIS for at 
least a year, | thought, ‘Well, the majority of people 
watching this won't think that’s a real Scottish accent 
and they'll maybe get bored of it after a while,’ so 
I gradually changed accents to become more like what 
people know as a Scottish accent, like Billy Connolly's.” 
It wasn't until “ 
Highlanders that Fr 
wanted to see what the audience reaction was first, and a 
lot of people did write in. 1 think people could relate to 
Jamie because he was a heroic chap, always leaping to 
the defence of the ladies. He wasn't very knowledgeable 
either, not like most young people nowadays, but he 
wasnt stupid, though. He was just a typical 1740s dumb 
Highlander. I liked the humour that Jamie could bring 
into the programme... and Doctor Who appealed to me, 
because there was a different cast, a different monste: 
different sets and different costumes every few weeks. 


bout three episodes” into The 
er was asked to stay on. “They 


MONSTERS INC 


Doctor WHO HAD ORIGINALLY STARTED OUT WITH THE INTENTION OF BEING A SEMI- 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES FOR CHILDREN, WITH MANY OF THE ADVENTURES SET IN EARTH’S 

HISTORY. BUT BY А WHOLE NEW PRODUCTION TEAM HAD TAKEN OVER — AND THEY 

THE DIRECTION OF THE SHOW. CHILDREN WANTED SCARES AND 
SO THAT’S WHAT DOCTOR WHO DELIVERED IN SPADES... 


+ CHILLS AND MON: 


series =i of my complete ke Ф of such кыне: 
thought science fiction equated monsters. There were 
the Daleks, Ice Warriors, Yeti, the crab monster... quite 


deserved — 
> Bryant, part of the 


3 М Ы Siir ' 


ia production team, who 
З аі this time, helping 


f жі knew how well we were ki with them by 
lookirig at my own childrerts reactions to the stories. You 
daie Wiig М good monster, because they 


Wik: 7 front of | 


( 1 Ai we had ae 
terrific monsters at that ite My only regret was that 
they cost so much each to make that you could never get 
as Many ОЁ them ina story as you really wanted.” 

ter view om Bentham, owm Winter Special 1983/4 


een booked to @ 


i that there might be equipment 
didt require. I asked if he could give 
fold him the outline of the plot. He 
‘mu money I had, and I said, ‘£3,500 
for the whole show.’ к=. 


enough. Any more questions?’ | put the phone down! 
You couldn't take a tiny tank at Ealing and pretend you 
were in the middle of the Atlantic!” DWM Summer Special 1986 


JULIA SMITH: “All the underwater sequences were a 
problem, but we got by. We used the tank at Ealing to do 
a certain amount of trick work. I think The Underwater 
Menace depended more on action than it did on acting 
and performance...” DWM Autumn Special 1987 


ANNEKE WILLS: “We knew that The Underwater Menace 
was а bit of a humdinger. Wasn't the crazy Professor 
Zaroff init? We didrit like [actor] Joseph Furst very 
much. And Pat was dressed as a sort of gypsy woman, 
wasn't he? And the set was too small — but we had to be 
running around, so we were practically jogging on the 
spot! And we had those ridiculous fish people...” DWM 322 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “You just knew it was a dodo! I think the 
whole thing was badly conceived - tatty old scripts and 
costumes and everything, It ended up as pantomime. At 
that time, Julia Smith was so emotionally charged that 
she'd burst into tears at anything.” DWM 225 


JULIA SMITH: “As a director, you encounter better and 
worse scripts, and I might make some quiet comments 
about them, but you have to believe totally іп what you're 
doing, because you have to sell it to the actors and give 
them support, help and enthusiasm to go ahead with the 
project. 1 remember there were awful arguments at that 


time about how Patrick Troughton should play the part; 
_ whether he should play his flute or not, quite how 


quixotic the character should be...” DWM Autumn Specia! 198. 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Some people thought at the 
beginning, ‘Oh, this clowns no good,’ but I think that 
feeling wore off. Fan mail did come in, and it eventually 
got to the stage where my daughter had to help me get 
through it.” 

1 wonder whether the part might have got boring, 
rooted within the concept of being a good character...? 

“But I dorit think he was a goodie. He was a bit 
naughty, wasn't he? Of course, you've got to be on the 
right side when there's a villain about, but he was 
naughty all the same. If you're going to be totally moral, 
it's boring, so you have to colour it a bit. Let's face it, it’s 
a smashing part.” 

Asked whether he would have changed anything about 
his portrayal, Patrick smiles and says, “I just did as I was 
told, actually.” DWM 102 


DEREK WARE: “We all found Patrick Troughton a welcome 
change from William Hartnell, who was not well liked. 
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Hartnell had emotional problems and he felt that TV was 
beneath him, as did many movie actors. Pat made the 
Doctor more of a scamp, an overgrown schoolboy. 
Although Pat was small, he could throw himself about a 
bit... He was a very good off-the-wall actor. He was an 
eccentric man. He was always reading about three books 
at once — usually books on philosophy or theology, Even 
though they were library books, he'd write things in the 
margins like ‘bollocks’, ‘madness’, ‘absolute rubbish’... 
He had a wife and, I believe, a sort of common-law wife 
—and he had umpteen children, Christmas must have 
been hell for him!” 


INNES LLOYD: “Pat had a leading man's temperament. Не 
was a father figure to the entire company, and hence 
could embrace the whole company and sweep it along 
with him. Patrick was the kind of actor whom everybody 
enjoyed coming to work with.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “He loved practical jokes... except when 
they were played on him, | remember one time, during 
rehearsals, Michael Craze and | came out wearing T-shirts 
printed with the words ‘Come Back Bill Hartnell, All Is 
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Forgiven!’, but the joke rebounded on us, because he was 
really upset. On another occasion — it may have been his 
birthday ~ we bought him a pair of socks as a present, 
but only gave him one of them. We couldn't have teased 
him like that if we hadn't loved him — we were a very, 
very close team — but he got quite upset. We then had to 
go to him and say, ‘Look, we're terribly sorry. You know 
this was just a joke...” That was all part of his intense 
sensitivity, which also made him such a brilliant actor.” 


t some directors о actors have felt excluded from 


st tight-knit of groups? 


ANNEKE WILLS: “1 should think they did. And if we didn’t 
like them, because we were such a strong team, we 
would keep together. І mean, we'd get after them and 
piss them off - like with Julia Smith, who directed The 
Underwater Menace, She had also directed The Smugglers, 
actually, and I think Doctor Who was one of her first 
directing jobs, so she was very —” 

Anneke breaks off. “In retrospect, we were so mean 
really, because I think she was insecure about her work, 
and that manifested itself in her being extremely bossy. 
We would mess around, and she would get more and 
more like a schoolteacher, so we got naughtier and 
naughtier. Pat would call her a ‘miserable old bitch ~ 
heh! — but that’s what we were like. We had power. We 
were the main actors, Otherwise, most of the directors 
we got on really well with, Only Julia had a bad time with 
us. We made her life a misery.” 


morris Barry: “Patrick Troughton was an excellent actor. 
He was a delight to work with, but he always wanted to 
make it jokey, and I didrit. | firmly believe that І was 
right then and I've been right all along — Doctor Who has 
got to be dead serious, With the co-operation of 
wardrobe, we gradually slimmed down his baggy 
trousers every week, and he didn't notice! Then he 
wanted to bring out his tin whistle at every possible 
occasion. He used to say, ‘Morris, can | play it now?’, and 
1 used to keep saying, ‘Look, Pat, can we just wait a bit?” 


Morris directed Patrick’s fourth serial, The Moonba 
ege format that the 


ke its own. Of course, the base here 


which set the style for the base-wr 
h 


was on the Moon, an 


Troughton era would m 


the alien foe was the Cybermen 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “The Cybermen looked much better than 
in The Tenth Planet. 1 think they must have spent some 


money on them and they actually looked quite sc 


The serial also featured memorable scenes оп the Moon's 


surface. The tech an elaborate harness worn 


us 


under the actors’ costumes and linked to a system of pulleys 


MORRIS BARRY: “It might well have been my suggestion, 
having flown on the ‘hire wire’ — as we called її—1п my 
younger days. It was comparatively easy to use because it 
was filmed at Ealing Film Studios, and we had these big 
gantries going overhead to which the pulleys could be 
attached.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “I remember us having to wear painful 

5 — like jockstraps, which hooked onto straps 
over our shoulders — for the scenes where we were 
floating around on the Moon. І thought it would be fun, 
but it was agonising, and we had to wear these huge 
arent helmets, which steamed up, so we couldn't 
see where we were going!” 


harness 


trans 


FRAZER HINES: “They hadn't expected Jamie to be a regular 
character, so they hadn't written any lines for me in some 
stories. I started to share quite a few of Ben's lines; they 
could make them mine so long as they weren't too 
technical for Jamie. 1 wasn't in The Moonbase much at all, 
though. I was knocked out by a Cyberman in Episode 1, 
and that was it for me! 1 just kept waking up, seeing a 
Cyberman, saying ‘Oh, that’s the phantom piper,’ and 
blacking out again.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: "I was very fortunate in having 
Frazer. I acted with him when he was 12, a boy actor, so 
I've known him for a long time. We just hit it off. We 
found that we could communicated acting-wise, He's а 
very good listener. Half the art of working with someone 
on а long-term Ба 5 that you listen to what the other 
per saying to you. That made a big difference to 
me. The producer, Innes Lloyd, was super too. You 
couldn't have a better producer — diplomatic, friendly and 
enthusiastic. Oh, we were very lucky.” 


on is 


The Macra Terror gave Frazer more to do th 


Moonbase, but it was spoilt by under-funding, 


FRAZER HINES: “The Macra thing cost the price of a Mini, 
and it was rubbish! It couldn't move properly, it could 
only go up and down... if it had to grab somebody, that 
person had to throw themselves at it. You had to stick 
your hand in and shout, ‘Oh, it’s got me! 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “You had to act the horror because there 
was no horror, You had to stuff your head into its mouth 
because no one could move its head. Instead of its claw 
coming towards you, you had to move towards the claw. 
It was totally useles 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “It was very difficult to shoot, with 
its enormous mouth and claws like a lobster. There 
wasrit very much that you could do with it, but we 
covered it in smoke and darkness and it came rumbling 
towards us.” 


The Macra Terro; lack, and 


written by lan Stuart 


directed by John Davie 


JOHN Davies: “The designer was a guy called Ken Sharp, 


and 1 remember going with him to the Natural History 
Museum and looking around for something that we 
could model these Macra creatures on. We found 
ourselves looking at tiny organisms, in particular a 
micro-something that was minute, the size of a pinhead 
They had a football-sized model of this crab-like creature, 
and so we decided to expand it to the size of your average 
saloon car and, of course, add lots of dry ice. What would 
you do without dry ice in Doctor Who?! The girl who was 
playing the assistant, Anneke Wills, was at one point 
caught by one of the Macra and fell backwards into it. All 


Patric 


you could see were her quite delicious legs sticking up 
into the air.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “When Polly has to be gobbled up, I had to 
sort of throw myself into the monster, which was hard, 
because you're pushing with your feet and trying to look 
as if you're being clawed in by your shoulders! When my 
boots disappeared up inside the monster, my children at 
home who were watching said, ‘Is mummy coming 
home again? Will she be back?” 


IAN STUART BLACK: “The Macra Terror showed how the 
conditions under which certain things can live, survive 
and flourish can mean death to others. The Macra 
needed to live in an atmosphere that was destructive to 
humanity, and that contrast was a simple idea that 
interested me as a writer,” 


JOHN DAVIES: “I remember Innes Lloyd putting his head 
around the office door at the BBC and saying, ‘Make it 
frightening, old boy!’ Well, those were fairly firm 
instructions, so | tried to make it frightening. 1 didnt 


Troughton 
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have children of my own at the time, so 1 didn't have 

the feelings of responsibility that I might now have if 

I tackled that sort of material. Sure enough, before it was 
transmitted, | found myself hauled over the carpet for 
making it too frightening. It was a very avuncular sort of 
reprimand: Shaun Sutton said, ‘Look, you really can’t do 
this sort of thing. We'd better cut those shots there...’ 

I suppose I had gone a little over the top.” 


INNES LLOYD: “І dort actually believe that you can 
frighten kids dangerously — unless there was something 
in it that they could do themselves, like attacking people 
with knives, or something in reality that would really, 
really frighten them. If it were a monster, then it didn’t 
matter, because they probably didn't believe in them 
other than when they were actually watching the 
programme. They knew it was all over when they didn't 
find a Cyberman stalking around outside, or a Yeti under 
their bed. It wasn't going to be harmful to them. The one 
on which we did make a mistake was where one of the 
characters was injected and put to sleep [in The 
Underwater Menace], and afterwards | realised it was 
wrong, There was a nurse who rang the following 
Monday, complaining that children were now too 
frightened to have their vaccinations at school. A couple 
of days later, I saw my own doctor and he told me that 
he'd had children knocking on his door asking for 
injections! | suppose it worked two ways, really, 


More scares = and more injections! — came in The Faceless 


Ones – а ial written by David Ellis and Malcolm 


Hulke, To assist Innes with the later instalments of that 


serial, assistant story editor Peter Bryant was given the post of 


iate producer. In fact, Innes was keen to move on from 


Doctor Who, and Peter was seen as a possible replacement 


PETER BRYANT: “1 was very lucky there. | joined the show 
as a replacement for Gerry Davis, who was looking for a 
way out. At the same time, Innes Lloyd also wanted to 
move on, so I found myself, almost right from the 
beginning, moving more and more towards the 
production side of the show... 
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FRAZER HINES: “The Faceless Ones was also where we lost 
Anneke and Michael. I was sorry to see Anneke go, 
because she was a very, very attractive lady, She looked 
marvellous, and | liked the idea of her being from the 
swinging Sixties.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “I think the production team thought that 
three companions might be one too many, so Innes 
came to me shortly before The Faceless Ones and said, 
‘We're going to phase out Ben, but we'd like to keep Polly 
and Jamie оп.’ I was offered another 18-month contract – 
‘Do you want to hang іп or...?' And | was then faced with 
a difficult decision; I wanted to stay, of course, because 

I was having fun, but I had this fear that, if I didn’t get 
out, I may never want to leave and I'd become hooked on 
Doctor Who like a drug. So I said, ‘No, I'll leave with 
Mike,” 


MICHAEL CRAZE: “1 think the writers didn’t know how to 
get rid of Ben and Polly, so they rated out on it and 
decided to let them disappear quietly. It was very 
disappointing, and neither Anneke or І was very pleased. 
1 actually pleaded with Innes to allow Ben to go out with 
a bang...” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “I thought that Mike was treated very 
badly. He was given the chop, He was treated 
offhandedly. I was given the option, at least, rather than 


Anneke Wills 


being told ‘Right, you're finished.’ The whole business 
treated Michael very badly, actually. He was one of those 
actors who, I'm afraid, fell through the net, He was so 
unhappy. He was a marvellous actor, He could have been 
huge, but he just wasr't give the breaks.” 


ANNEKE WILLS: “I was out of work for six months. 
Nobody would touch you with a bargepole, because 
you were а Saturday-afternoon household name. But 
it was all very heartbreaking, the last one where we 
went to the pub afterwards. It had been our family, 
our way of life for about a year. Floods of tears and 
promises to keep in touch. Of course, you never do.” 


The Faceless Or also featured a star of the future 


Pauline Collins a: 


llins to 
line 


PETER BRYANT: “I would like to have had Pauline 


pl 


dance off the page — such a sparkling personality.” 


one of the companions. She could make eve! 


PAULINE COLLINS: “I remember shooting at Gatwick 
Airport, where the aliens were infiltrating the passengers 
of this airline, and 1 remember that the cameraman was 
Tony Imi, who has since become very famous. I was 
thrilled about it, as І hadn't done much filming before. 
During the breaks, I went up to the offices of Air Traffic 
Control to have a look at the whole of Gatwick Airport... 
They actually asked me to stay in the series and do 36 
episodes, but I'm а mover-on and | didn’t want to do any 
more. 1 have а low boredom threshold.” 


INNES LLOYD: “Pauline was a very talented actress even 
then, and I really wanted her to stay on as a companion — 
make her a very tough character, very strong willed, so 
we would have had an equivalent to those girls in The 
Avengers — but she didn’t want to do it, so we rethought 
and brought in Debbie as the Victorian girl...” 

ıe Dalel 


The next serial, David Whi е Evil of t 


ctoria Waterfield 


DEBORAH WATLING: “Innes saw me [їп her 1965 BBC 
début] playing Lewis Carroll's Alice in The Wednesday 
Play, and he thought that I might be suitable for Victoria 
They were very 

“The character of Victoria jumped off the page at me. 
I knew then how to deal with her, how to sustain her, 
what she was thinking and when she was thinking it. 

I could always go to Pat for advice if I had a problem. 
‘How about trying it this way?’ he'd say. ‘See how comfy 
that feels?’ He'd never tell me directly to play it one way 
or the other. Victoria started out bewildered — and I don't 
blame her. She came from Victorian times into the 
TARDIS. Frazer has said that Jamie was in love with 
Victoria. I think that they were very fond of each other, 
but only as brother and sister. He wanted to look after 
her and take care of her, which was nice.” 

What was Frazer like to work with? 

“He was very jokey, He was nice; we got on terribly 
well. He had a great sense of humour. We would shriek 
with laughter, driving some poor directors up the wall! 
And Pat used to join in... We were like a family. I can say 
that I've done a lot of work in my time, but I've never 


imilar characters, 


ever had a relationship like that. We had something 
magical. We used to visit each other at weekends. We 
couldn't wait to get back into the rehearsal room on 
Monday - and I think that comes across оп the box. We 
cared for each other, Our relationship was special. We 
defended each other.” 


DAVID WHITAKER: “That story had a lot to it, and it had a 
theme that I’m very fond of: the lure of alchemy. It was a 
good opportunity to write an atmosphere story, and I had 
some pleasing characters to work with. It still suffered 
from rewrites, however, Although it was intended to be 
the final Dalek story, because Terry Nation wanted to 
launch them in America, I didn't really think they'd be 
gone for good.” 


DEBORAH WATLING: “1 remember meeting Frazer and my 
co-stars оп the very first day with the Daleks. I was 
slightly nervous, but the Daleks broke the ice. The guys 
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inside would, erm... well, you can imagine what they did 
with their plungers. Ouch! You couldn't hear them 
creeping up behind you, so they would... well, it hurt!” 


DEBORAH WATLING: “On my first shot in studio, 1 got 
terrible spots. You can see them. I came in on Episode 2 
and you see me trapped with this Dalek. I look at it now 
and think, ‘Look at that dreadful spot on your chin!’ But 
then they went, so I think it was the anxiety of the first 
show. I was 19, but I looked about 15. I was quite sort of 
pretty and plump, the average girl-next-door, really. І was 
told when I went into it that I was a love interest for the 
dads, because they liked to see a pretty girl romping 
about with the Doctor!” 


Gerry Davis left Doctor Who at the start of May, during 
production of The Evil of the Daleks, and handed over full 


script-editing duties to Peter Bryant. 


Gerry DAVIS: “1 was offered the producership of the 
programme by Innes, but I'm primarily a writer and 
1 didn't want to get swallowed up into his kind of job. 
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Peter was my assistant and I thought he was producer 
material, rather than script material, so I pushed him in 
place of myself.” 


VICTOR PEMBERTON: “I've known Peter for over 40 years 
He's a great friend. I was best man at his wedding a few 
years ago. Peter is an amazing professional, He knows 
his work through and through. We have a terrific rapport 
- we tease each other mercifully. I love him dearly.” 


Actor and writer Victor Pemberton — who'd played a small 


role in The Moonbase — replaced Peter as assistant story 


editor on The Evil of the Daleks, and became full story 


editor on the subsequent serial, The Tomb of the 
Cybermen, which Peter produced as a trial piece to 


see if he could replace Innes 


PETER BRYANT: “I had known Victor since our days 
together on radio when he, like me, was an actor and 
writer, so 1 was quite pleased when І could bring him 
onto the show,” с 


VICTOR PEMBERTON: “The Tomb of the Cybermen was an 
extraordinary piece of work ~ а very tight and well- 
constructed serial, | suppose my contribution to it was 
that I wanted more atmosphere. There were these 
marvellous tombs in which the Cybermen themselves 
were encased in ice, but it struck me that you needed 
more, so we put dry ice in there with them so that, as the 
things opened up, you saw all these vapours. It was really 
very spooky — rather like coffins opening. | think it was 
really where the Cybermen came into their own. I have 
an enormous amount of time for the Daleks, but I think 
the Cybermen were more believable in a way and more 
sinister. The kids of the day were certainly quite scared 
of them.” 


MORRIS Barry: “When | walked into the studio and saw 
the egg-box arrangement [of the tombs], | was amazed. 
The layers of compartments were covered with 
cellophane, which was sprayed. When the Cybermen 


broke through, I thought it was absolutely brilliant. 


Morris was the director of The Tomb of the Cybermen 


which was jointly written by Kit Pedler and recently-departed 


story editor Gerry Davis. 


GERRY Davis: “It was all very Freudian — with the 
symbolism of going down into the catacombs. It was an 
old-fashioned horror story, with the breaking of the 
foetal membranes an added touch. They also gave us 
more scope with the Cybermats [rodent-like servants of 
the Cybermen], who were based on silverfish. Although 
we devised them thinking mainly of the merchandise, 
they were also pretty horrific, with red eyes and the 
ability to leap up at you,” 


morris Barry: “Our Cybermats were radio-controlled. 
The funny part was when we got into the studio... They 
were switched on and suddenly they went mad, 
spinning around in circles all over the place! 1 couldn't 
figure out what on Earth had happened. | was starting 
to think it was hopeless. Then we discovered that the 
frequency that we'd picked to operate the Cybermats 
was the same as for the sound peoples’ headphones! 

Г don't know how they worked it out, but we had a word 
with them and they changed their frequencies.” p 


FRAZER HINES: “It was actually one of the stories where 
they allowed a bit of acting to come in. There was a 


lovely scene between Patrick and Deborah, when they 
talked about her father and the past, and it was nice to 
have that. It was nice for Deborah to not just be 
screaming and shouting.” г 


PETER BRYANT: “I had a marvellous telephone call — I've 
never forgotten it — the morning after one of the episodes 
had gone out. It was from Sydney Newman, who just 
rang to say how great he thought it was. It was the sort of 
thing that Sydney Newman did, but for me, as my first 
job in television production, it was absolutely marvellous 
and very nice of him.” 


Innes and Peter reassumed their normal roles of producer 
and story editor respectively for the next transmitted serial, 
The Abominable Snowmen, while Victor returned to 
assistant story editor status. 


FRAZER HINES: “We shot that first Yeti story in Wales, up 
in Snowdonia. We were miles from anywhere. It was 
very cold. For my close-ups, I put on a pair of fireman's 
trousers and tucked my kilt into them because 1 was 
freezing. I also remember the Yeti trying to chase us 
and finding that they weren't able to climb up the hills. 
They were just sort of walking in one spot until they 
slid and rolled all the way down!” 


INNES LLOYD: “So often, something happens at just the 
right time, like the chaps on Everest finding the Yeti 
footprints in the 1960, so we brought them in as 
monsters. Had I stayed on longer, I'm sure I'd have got 
round to Nessie or those big cats that were seen on the 
moorlands! | suppose one kept half an eye on BBC 
Enterprises [the BBC's commercial arm] when you 
brought a new monster in, in case they wanted to 
market Yeti slippers or such like, but | don't think they 
ever did.” 


HENRY LINCOLN: “They are constantly doing these things 
without asking me! 105 irritated me a great deal over 
the years. The BBC is constantly breaching my 
copyright. They don't own the Yeti, or the Quar 
the following year’s The Dominators], or Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart [The Web of Fear], so | have to shout 


from 


at them occasionally. In fact, that’s the only time that 
Doctor Who seems to affect me. Copyright is a writer's 
bread and butter. It’s only pennies, but that’s our 
income. I have suffered with Doctor Who over the years, 
And that’s why it’s just been an irritant for me, year 
after year after year. My attitude towards it is somewhat 
sour, | don't think I'd be of much use to a Doctor Who 
symposium!” ум 


Henry Lincoln scripted The Abominable Snowmen with 
his writing partner Mervyn Haisman, 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “Pat Troughton was a friend of 
Henry's. In fact, those first episodes came about 
because Pat ran into Henry in the street in Kew, where 
they both lived. Henry asked how he was getting on, and 
Pat said, ‘Well, I’m a bit bored with mucking about in 
space, frankly. Why don't they do something a bit more 
earthly? Why don't you come up with an idea for us?” 
So Henry approached me and we decided to develop an 
idea about which people knew, but which had never 
been proved - a bit like the Loch Ness Monster, ‘What 
about Yeti?’ we thought, and it took off from there... We 


were paid about 300 quid for a script, and we had to 
divide that between the two of us. We were always poor, 
Henry and I,” DWM 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “You couldn't have these Yeti talking, 
could you? Visually they were tremendous, and they 
looked very powerful on screen, but that was as far as 
they could go. So we knew that the Yeti would have to be 
the pawn of some other intelligence, which gave us the 
name, the Great Intelligence, which was a very sinister 
idea — the notion of an alien being taking one over is 
among the oldest of paranoias. Losing one’s identity is 
great stuff for any drama — standard material, in fact.” 
The character of Professor Travers was another 
popular element in this story. “We wanted a colourful, 
flamboyant character who would be able to join the side 
of the Doctor and have a bit a humorous input. Debbie 
Watling’s dad, Jack Watling, came in to play Travers, 
and we knew at once that he was going to be excellent.” 


Victor Pemberton 
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DEBORAH WATLING: “He always boasts that I'm his only 
daughter who has ever got him a job. When I read the 
script, I saw this part and thought, ‘Hang on — Dad could 
do that!’ He was out of work at the time, so І suggested 
him to Innes. ‘What a good idea," Innes said. ‘When you 
get home for tea tonight, why not ask him?’ So I did. 
‘Hmm,’ Dad went, ‘it would be quite fun to work 
together, wouldnt it?’ And it really was — he was terrific 
to work with.” 


Although Victor carried out initial revisions on The 
Abominable Snowmen, Peter Bryant performed most of the 
work, while his assistant got started on tidying up The Ice 
Warriors, which would be directed by Derek Martinus and 
feature the first appearance of some scaly Martians... 


VICTOR PEMBERTON: “Brian Hayles wrote that one. 1 wasn't 
mad on the story. The script was more character-based 
than anything. | didn’t think it had a strong storyline. 

I said so at the time. ‘This should be good,’ | thought, 
‘but it isnt.’ The story misfired somehow. Brian wrote 
other stuff that was far better.” 


DEREK MARTINUS: “The Ice Warriors was the worst to cast, 
simply because of the creatures themselves. | insisted, in 
accordance with the script, that every Ice Warrior should 
be over six-feet tall. An incredibly weird collection of 
people turned up to audition for that, some of whom 
were very dubious gentlemen with prison records and 
the like.” 


DEREK MARTINUS: “1 managed to hire Bernard Bresslaw, 
who at that time was quite a famous actor, to play the 
chief Ice Warrior, It was the first time that a ‘name’ actor 
had gotten into make-up as a monster. Bernard was a 
very nice guy, but he was terribly short-sighted. He 
couldn't wear his glasses while in costume, so this led to 
many Mr Magoo-type situations with Bernard peering 
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around at the scenery, trying to work where to go next! 
He laughed along with the cast and crew, of course, but 
his patience got a bit tested. He would say, ‘You ought to 
try this bleedin! helmet on, mate! Not very comfortable, 

1 tell you! Bloody hot!’ The Ice Warriors, like the first 
Cybermen, were made of fibreglass, a material that takes 
quite a while to cure properly. It was very nasty when the 
actors first clambered into the suits; they could hardly 
breathe because of the fumes.” 


FRAZER HINES: “Bernard Bresslaw sort of set the 
standard for the way that the Ice Warriors moved and 
spoke. It was fun to do the scenes that he wasn't in, 
because the only way that he could sit down was for 
someone to get a huge pole, a shooting stick, and ram 
it up his backside so that he could lean backwards! If 
we were trying to do a take and he was there resting, 
we'd get the giggles.” 


With Peter Bryant about to move up to replace Innes as 

producer, a new story editor was needed, Victor was offered 

the post, but he declined, opting to return to freelance writing 
Derek Martinus 


VICTOR PEMBERTON: “1 wanted to write a Doctor Who 
serial, but they werent keen on that. They didn't like 
story editors writing for the show, so I said, ‘Okay, bye 
then,’ and off I went!” 


INNES LLOYD: “Looking back, I suppose Doctor Who 
taught me the sheer wonder of fantasy, and that science 
fiction has far more potential as a storytelling device than 
I had ever anticipated. You could easily cover all manner 
of tragedy and drama and still include light-hearted 
moments, and even comedy for certain elements. Some 
people I met at the time had a very pompous attitude 
towards watching the programme, but I'm sure that the 
adults were tempted at the odd moment to join their 
children behind the couch.” 


Innes’ final serial as producer was The Enemy of the 
World, written by David Whitaker, Without the lure of a 
monster, it looked more to politics and intrigue to sustain 


audience interest. However, Patrick was firmly centre-stage, 
playing not only the Doctor but also a ruthless dictator 


named Salamander 


DAVID WHITAKER: “I was surprised when this one was 
accepted, because of the importance of the Doctor's 
doppelganger. | tried, naturally enough, to keep them 
apart as far as it was possible without it becoming an 
obvious cop out, and I liked the end result, Patrick was 
well established now and he was super in this — not 
going too over the top with Salamander as it could have 
been very easy to do. For the time, it was technically a 
very accomplished serial, and it was a pleasant one to 
be involved with.” 


DEBORAH WATLING: “When Pat walked into the rehearsal 
room and started to speak as Salamander, Frazer and 1 
were on the floor! We couldn't believe that he was really 
going to do it like that! He was brilliant, actually, but we 
couldn't stop laughing.” 


The rewriting of the scripts for The Enemy of the World was 


carried out by Derrick Sherwin, a writer and former actor 
who was about to take over from Peter Bryant as story editor 
In turn, Peter was promoted to producer with effect from the 


following serial, The Web of Fear 


DERRICK SHERWIN: "1 went to assist Peter while he was 
getting up for the job as producer. It was just before 
Christmas, and I was landed with a great pile of scripts 
that had to go into production immediately after the 
holiday break. The director had sent them back and said 
he wouldn't do them, and Pat Troughton had thrown a 
wobbly... they really were appalling. Thank goodness, 1 


сап! remember whose they were, because I would hate to 


degenerate the author now. I spent the entire Christmas, 


apart from Christmas Day, rewriting the first two or three 


episodes of this serial, to get it into some sort of 
reasonable shape. That set the pattern for my first three 
months as story editor because, frankly, writers had been 
fairly badly briefed and sloppily looked after. It was a real 
baptism of fire.” 


The Enemy of the World was directed by another one-time 


actor, Barry Letts, who himself would become producer in a 


couple of years’ tim 


BARRY Letts: “I dorit think I'm very proud of The Enemy 
of the World, It was a very difficult little show to do, 


because the scripts weren't very good. David Whitaker 
was more or less ‘written out’ by that time. When 

I arrived, there was one draft script in existence for 
Episode 1, and they just told me roughly what the rest 
of it would be about so that I could start casting. There 
was some good stuff in it, but the problems were 
overwhelming. The script was far too ambitious — it was 
full of ideas and imagery instead of concentrating on a 
strong story with simple shooting.” 

Nevertheless, The Enemy of the World reunited Barry 
with an old friend in Patrick Troughton. “I knew him 
very well. We'd worked together many times as actors – 
in fact, the very first television I did, in 1950, was as one 
of the conspirators on Guy Fawkes Day, with Patrick 
playing Guy. We got on like a house on fire. We used to 
nip out onto the fire escape to have a quick fag – we all 
smoked like chimneys in those days.” 


Barry LETTS: “While we were making The Enemy of the 
World, Patrick said, ‘They've asked me to sign up for 
another year on Doctor Who, and | don't know what to 
do, This once-a-week pace is really killing,’ I said to 
Patrick, ‘Why don't you say, “Yes, I'd love to do it for 
another year,” but then suggest that everybody would 
produce much better shows if they cut down the number 
of them and had gaps between each story to do the 
filming?’ Now, I think he went back and suggested this, 
but of course, by this time, the season was already down 
on the schedules and it was too late. Nevertheless, the 
planners decided that it was a good idea, and set it up for 
the following season, with the connivance of Peter and 
Derrick...” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “We were filming every other 
weekend, and we got very tired. It was silly really. So we 
had a sort of sit-down strike and said, ‘You've got to alter 
it.’ Our boss, Shaun Sutton, bless his heart, said, ‘Okay, 
we'll change it,’ and it was arranged that, before each 
story, we would do a week’s work with the new director 
and new cast, doing all the filming necessary, and then 
we would do the studio stuff. It gave us a chance to catch 
our breath, You had so little time to think, that you 
needed your Saturday and Sunday off to cope. You didrit 
have time to luxuriate in things like creativity.” 
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EARTH, WIND 
AND FIRE 


AT THE START OF 1968, WITH THE DEPARTURE OF INNES LLOYD, PETER BRYANT BECAME 
Doctor WHO’S NEW FULL-TIME PRODUCER, WHILE DERRICK SHERWIN JOINED THE 
SERIES AS STORY EDITOR. UNLIKE SOME CHANGEOVERS IN THE SHOW’S HISTORY, THIS 
TRANSITION RAN SMOOTHLY; THE SERIES CONTINUED TO DRAW UPON THE SUCCESSES 
OF THE PREVIOUS YEAR, WITH FURTHER OUTINGS FOR THE YETI AND THE CYBERMEN... 


PETER BRYANT: “I did keep a tight reign on the show, but 
I was always for making the show more realistic to get 
the best out of it. | had always wanted to bring the show 
more down to Earth so that the kids could identify with 
the action and the characters. If you set a story on the 
London Underground, it added an extra thrill that you 
perhaps didn't get with the stories set in outer space.” 
DWM Winter Special 1983/4 


Following a one-story trial run the previous year, Peter’s first 
serial as producer proper was The Web of Fear, which also 
saw the return of the Yeti, in a new, slimmer, scarier guise... 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “I think [the production team] probably 
realised early on that the Yeti were going to be 
successful, or perhaps they thought that as they'd spent 
all this money on these bloody monsters, they'd better 
use them again! Henry and I thought about what we 
could do, and the idea that struck was, how would you 
get about London without being seen? The Underground! 
It has branches in all directions...” DWM 268 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “Underground tunnels give a lot more 
suspense. They're dark, looming, but familiar. When you 
take a tube journey, you step into the unknown. Deserted 
and infested with Yeti, they were very frightening...” DWM 117 


DOUGLAS CAMFiELD: “Originally, we planned to film that in 
the Underground itself, and we approached London 
Transport for permission. They wanted the ridiculous 
sum of £200 per hour! So, with a lot of hard work, we 
built our own Underground in the studios, copying from 
the originals. After the serial had been broadcast, we 
received a letter from the Transport authorities saying 
that they were going to sue us for using their tunnels! 
Of course, we hadn't been anywhere near them.” DWM 9; 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “I’m always asked if I have a 
favourite monster. I can’t see how one can, really! 
Although, the Yeti were lovely — and more scary the 
second time around.” DWM 78 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “They gave the Yeti a beak and made 
them far more menacing. It missed the point that the 
Yeti were meant to be cuddly. If you want something 
really menacing, you give it an air of innocence — then, 
when it turns around and kills someone, you're 
shocked!” DWM 268 


By 1968, Doctor Who had made a great many strides 
forward in its production, not least the much greater facility 
for outside filming — the battle between the human soldiers 
and the Yeti in the streets of London, for instance... 


DEREK WARE: “We did that sequence at Covent Garden, 
and we all ended up being covered in the web stuff – we 
were blasting off guns at the Yeti and having no effect on 
them! The intention was that they should pick people up 
and throw them, but they couldn't do anything too 
energetic, because the costumes were rather 
unmanageable, and pear-shaped, and didnt look that 
menacing. If the bulk had been in the shoulders, they 
would have looked less cuddly.” Interviewed by David Richardson 
and John В Mclay, DWM 151 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Quite a few cars nearly went into 
lamp-posts when they saw all these Yeti lumbering 
around the streets! | do remember having to calm 
Douglas down, because we were using a lot of real 
equipment like bazookas, rifles and such, and at one 
point, as he was trying to get the shots in quickly, 
Douglas discovered that he'd positioned me directly 
behind a bazooka. If I'd stayed there, I'd have had my 
middle blown out! When this suddenly dawned on him, 
just in time, he got a bit edgy.” DWM з 


The Web of Fear introduced Colonel Lethbridge-Stewart 
one of the soldiers assigned to combat the Yeti menace, and 
who would go on to become a popular returning character. 
David Langton had originally been cast in the role, but he 
dropped out at the last minute and was replaced by Nicholas 
Courtney, who had been due to take the more minor role of 
Captain Knight. Nicholas had previously appeared in Doctor 
Who as Bret Vyon in 1965's The Daleks’ Master Plan. 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I got dragged ир and asked, would 
I mind very much if I played the colonel instead of the 
captain? Well, to my way of thinking, first of all it was a 
better part, and secondly it was promotion! So I said, ‘Of 
course I don’t mind,’ and Colonel Lethbridge-Stewart was 
born there and then in Episode 3.” DWM 72 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “Lethbridge-Stewart was a rather 
straight-laced, up-and-down bloke when he was first 
conceived... One way or another, | did a bit of thinking. 
Could we make him more interesting, younger and more 
dashing? Someone like ‘Mad Mitch of the Argyles, who 
was making headlines out in Aden. Perhaps he could be 
one of those Anglicised Scottish aristocrats found in the 
Highland regiments?” DWM 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “Lethbridge-Stewart was our character, 
but the BBC used him so often that we used to get £2.10 
a week each for him! The other character we loved was 
Driver Evans, who was played by a Welshman, Derek 
Pollitt. He was an errant coward who didn't want to be 
there or do anything. He could have stayed on afterwards 
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with Lethbridge-Stewart, but the BBC got some very 
nasty letters from Welsh people saying, ‘How dare you 
portray the Welsh as cowards! We're all brave men!’ So 
the poor sod never got any more work on Doctor Who.” 

The writers also chose to link their two Yeti stories 
with the character of Professor Travers, four decades 
older and immeasurably grumpier. “It was rather fun to 
go back and use the character but set forward in time — 
nice to see how he'd turned out.” DWN 


FRAZER HINES: “In The Web of Fear, we were down in the 
tube and Victoria had been captured, I had to find a 
handkerchief and say, ‘Doctor, this belongs to Miss 
Waterfield! I'd recognise it anywhere!’ For the last 
camera rehearsal, | got wardrobe to give me a pair of 
frilly knickers instead, and we did the scene — ‘Doctor, 
these belong to Miss Waterfield! I'd recognise them 
anywhere!’ — and Patrick said, “Yes, Jamie, you're right,’ 
and put them in his top pocket! They went round every 
set that day – we'd produce them to mop our brows and 
so on — until the camera crew were convinced that they 
really were Debbie's, All she could do was stand there 
and say, ‘They're not mine! They're not!” 
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Victor Pemberton’s fi 


st assignment on returning to freelance 
writing was to script Season Five's penultimate serial, Fury 

from the Deep, The serial was based in part upon an earlier 
story of Victor's, The Slide, which he had submitted to the 
Doctor Who production office back in 1964. Subsequently 
he had adapted it for BBC Radio as a science-fiction serial 
which won considerable acclaim when broadcast in 1966 


VICTOR PEMBERTON: “The Slide was about an earthquake 
in England, which i s it sounds as we 
are in a seismic area, There is something known as ‘The 
Great Essex Earthquake!’ Peter had already investigated 
the possibility of The Slide's adaptation for television, so 
he jumped at the chance to use elements of it in a Doctor 
Who serial. In Fury from the Deep, the hostility came from 
natural gas instead of earthquakes, with seaweed 
replacing deadly mud. I'd often seen seaweed оп the 
beach and thought that it looks sinister. | always think 
that it will spring up and throttle me.” 

Derrick Sherwin disliked various aspects of Victor's 
original script. “There was a lot of jiggery-pokery done, 
and my script became barely recognisable. І don’t believe 
that it should be a story editor's function in life to change 
something just for the sake of it. I was very angry. | said 
to Peter, ‘If it goes out like that, withdraw my name from 
the production.’ Luckily, most of my elements were 
reintroduced, so I was satisfied.” 

Fury from the Deep also introduced the Doctor's sonic 
screwdriver. “1 get pert with rage over that! I’m very cross 


sit as impossible 


that the sonic screwdriver, which | invented, has been 
marketed with no credit to myself — or Peter, who made 
further suggestions. Absolutely outrageous! It’s one thing 
not to receive any payment, but another not to receive 
any credit.” 


The filming of Fury from the Deep was beset with problems 
not least freezing weather conditions and the need for 


multiple helicopters 


HUGH DAVID: “It required about ten days of filming 
altogether, down near the Thames Estuary. We had 
terrible weather. The sea was frozen over at the water's 
edge... The basic story was bizarre. It was about a gas 
platform out in the North Sea but not far offshore. The 
gas was being pumped through pipes to an installation 
on land, and some evil force had taken it over. There 
were two immediate problems: would the British Gas 
Authorities let us have a natural gas platform and, if so, 
would they allow us to cover it with seaweed? I love 
asking those extraordinary questions. 1 didnt have to 


phone ир; 1 knew what the answer was going to be! 

Had they said ‘yes’, | don't know where we'd have got 
that amount of seaweed from. In the end, I thought of 
some of the old Thames forts, once used by pirate radio 
stations, although their resemblance to natural gas 
platforms was about one per cent: the fact that they were 
stuck out at sea! 

“The only remaining problem was how we were going 
to cover it in seaweed. I went to Jack Kine, in charge of 
the BBC Special Effects Department, to see if he'd got 
anything that he could produce in bulk, inexpensively. 
Funnily enough, he'd just discovered a device that could 
pump out fire-fighting foam in massive quantities. It was 
very impressive, but I thought, ‘What’s it got to do with 
seaweed?!’ Then I had a brainwave: I remembered 
cuckoo spit, produced by little aphids on plants, and 
I had the idea that all the seaweed figures would 
surround themselves with this lather that they produced. 
I was very pleased with the results.” 


The climax of Fury from the Deep involves the Doctor 
piloting a helicopter out to the gas platform to rescue 

Victoria, before the place is totally engulfed in foam. Michael 
stant, and Victor Maddern, who 


E Briant, the production as 


played paranoid controller Robson, remember 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “There was almost enough money for 
the helicopters, І spent most of my time negotiating with 
Air Gregory at Denham to get them for a price that we 
could afford and still be able to do what we wanted to do 
— for example, to fly between the legs of the oil rig, while 
we shot from another helicopter. It was very dangerous 
to do, Mike [Smith], the pilot, was really high when he 
came back, The other guy, who was a British Airways 
pilot, was going, ‘Bloody helll” 


VICTOR MADDERN: “When one is involved in an expensive 
production, you tend to develop more nerves because of 
the extra responsibility that you carry. It happened to the 
helicopter pilot, who was asked to do all sorts of twists 
and turns to allow Hugh to do tricks in the cutting room. 
The night before the stunts were due to be performed, he 
had a few drinks..." 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “He ordered a crate of champagne 

and two bottles of brandy, and we all drank his health. 

I began to get a bit BBC and say, ‘C'mon guys, this is a 
hotel, we've got to consider the other people here,’ but he 
pulled me over backwards and said, ‘Oh piss off! Look at 
that chandelier on the ceiling. I've never swung from a 
chandelier.’ He was up on the table in a moment, flew 
through the air, and swung on the chandelier, which fell 
out of the roof. There was this poor pilot sitting on the 
floor covered in dirt, and this hole in the ceiling!" 


VICTOR MADDERN: “Apart from swinging from a chandelier 
in the hotel lounge, he did a handstand and walked 
around, pausing only occasionally to drink and eat empty 
glasses of vodka. I thought at the time that the science 
fiction was getting to те!" 


HUGH pavio: “Pat Troughton refused point blank to go up 
in the helicopter — not even six inches off the ground – 
even though the Doctor was supposed to be flying it! Pat 
said that he didn't mind sitting in one, however, and 
would allow the blades to go round, as long as it stayed 
on the ground. So I borrowed a collapsible pram from 
one of my children, and wheeled the cameraman on it 


diit t 
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underneath the helicopter, and he used a swivel lens to 
give the impression of the helicopter sweeping up into 
the air.” 


DEBORAH WATLING: “I had to get into the helicopter that 
had no doo 
of a cliff. I said to Frazer, ‘I’m awfully sorry, but I don't 
like heights. Would you let me reach the helicopter first 
so that I can sit in the middle — between the pilot and 
you?’ ‘Aaww, yeah,’ he said, ‘of course you can.’ He was 
so understanding. Well, when it came to the take, I've 
never seen Frazer run so fast in my life! 1 was wheezing 
and groaning behind him, muttering under my breath, 
"ТІ kill you! I'll bloody kill you!” 


While Fury from the Deep was still at the scripting stage, 
Deborah decided that she wanted to leave Doctor Who 


DEBORAH WATLING: “It was my choice to go. I'd spent a 
year in it, and I didn't think І could do anything more 
with the character. І was going to miss the whole set-up, 
especially Pat and Frazer, but | can't say that I regret the 
decision. I was out of work for nine months afterwards. 
I thought I'd got out in time to avoid typecasting, but it 
was still a problem.” 


Victor Pemberton had originally envisaged the weed creature 


1 


being destroyed by the amplified sound of Jamie playing the 


bagpipes, but the scene was rewritten. 


VICTOR PEMBERTON: “...to emphasise Victoria's screams 
instead, which was something of an in-joke. She had 


which would then take off and land on top 


Victor Pemberton 
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screamed so many times in the past we thought, ‘Why 
not have her scream her way to safety?’ I got the idea 
from a dog whistle. I was glad that I was able to write 
Victoria's leaving scene, as І am very fond of Debbie. 

I thought, ‘The TARDIS crew, as well as the actors, have 
been together for some time, so there must be emotional 
ties between them.’ There was even a vague hint of 
romance between Jamie and Victoria, which I inserted, 
as otherwise they were cut-out characters 
without heart. | had to know that Victoria was 
capable of crying, not just screaming.” 


DEBORAH WATLING: “1 remember recording the 
shot right at the end where I have to say 
goodbye to Pat and Frazer. They weren't saying 
goodbye to Victoria: they were saying goodbye 
to me. I was in tears, Pat certainly was, and 
Frazer was welling up... We recorded the scene 
and you could have heard a pin drop in the 
studio. | looked around and everybody, the 
whole cast and crew, was in tears.” 


FRAZER HINES: “We were very sorry to see Debbie 
go, but then very glad when ‘Padders’ turned 
up, because Wendy was a lovely little actress — 
with her little elfin face! — and was great fun to 
work with.” о 
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WENDY PADBURY: “At the time, it was still very much a 
children's show. But everybody knew about Doctor Who, 
so it was quite a prestigious job to get. | didn't know a 
huge amount about it, but I had a young nephew who 
used to watch it. I wasn't a regular viewer.” 


iébut as the new compa 
е finalé, The Wheel in 
st very different to Victoria 


Her 


character of Zoe was at fir 


WENDY PADBURY: “She was supposedly slightly brighter, in 
as much as that she was an astrophysicist, but then it 
wasn't long before | was screaming like the rest of them.” 


FRAZER HINES: “Whenever Patrick used to whinge, 'I've 
got all these lines to say, and all you little brats have to do 
is ask me “how?” and “when?",’ I'd tell him this: ‘You're 
being paid to say all the lines, Wendy is being paid to get 
the dads in, and I'm being paid to keep the girls from 
doing their knitting. It was very clear-cut.” 


WENDY PADBURY: “Pat and Frazer used to be quite cruel 
to me sometimes. Once, we'd gone to rehearsals and 
I'd had a very late night before — І was absolutely 
knackered. I dont know whether I'd been up all night, 


but I'd probably been nightclubbing or something, 

We were rehearsing in a church hall, and I'd gone to 
work wearing a kilt. We were all sitting down on this 
row of chairs at the side of the room — and I went to 
sleep, with Pat and Frazer either side of me. The next 
thing I knew, both of them were saying, ‘Wendy, wake 
up, we've got to do a scene!’ I leapt up out of my seat — 
and Frazer had undone the buckles of my kilt, which 
meant that I shot out of it and stood in the middle of 
the room, while they were sitting there with my kilt in 
their hands! І was ssed. | rushed out of the 
тоот... and bumped straight into the vicar! He was 
coming out of the double doors as І rushed into the 
hallway and, for some unknown reason, | curtsied and 


о embarr: 


said, ‘Good morning, Vicar,’ and shot off in the other 
direction!" 

Such pranks weren't all one-way, though. “We often 
used to debag Pat in the TARDIS. He'd often come out 
on ‘action’ with no trousers оп. Pat without trousers 
became part and parcel of the whole thing... Also, we had 
nicknames: we were known as Fluff, Cough, and Fart 
‘Totally unfounded, | tell you! During rehearsals, Pat 
would always fluff his lin he was Fluff. Frazer 
would never own up to making a mistake; he'd start 
saying, ‘Well, the thing is, Doctor...’, and forget his next 
line so suddenly start coughing, doing this big dramatic 
thing and saying, ‘Can someone bring me a glass of 
water?’ So he was known as Cough. And I was called 
Fart, which was completely... well, anyway, I did not! It’s 
not true, whatever anybody tells you — and Frazer, I'm 
sure, will tell you awful things! I believe he goes around 
telling a story about having my knickers in his pocket or 
something, and that’s really not true.” 


DAVID WHITAKER: "Now, that was a characters’ story. 

1 remember saying that the storyline as it stood 

wouldn't stand up to the number of episodes, so 

I decided to make the story slower by adding characters 
and expanding on those already there. The only other 
restriction was the usual one: money. І managed to write 
an economical story, partly through keeping my set 
requirements down, and partly by ensuring that only two 
Cybermen needed to be constructed. It played upon a 
sense of claustrophobia, and some of it became quite 
chilling. The most important aspect of that one was the 


Wendy Padbury 


introduction of the new companion, who was rather a 
difficult little number. I always felt that she turned out to 
be a bit of a precocious brat, too intelligent for her own 
good.” 


FRAZER HINES: “I couldn't express a preference between 
Debbie and Wendy. They were both such fun to act 
opposite. Jamie and Victoria were closer, because she was 
more of his time, more of a lady, and she wasn't so at 
home with the technology as Zoe.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Which worked best with my 
Doctor? I don't think you can say ‘best’; it was just 
different, wasnt it? With Victoria, 1 would be more 
protective, while Wendy was like a little living computer. 
I used to rely on her to work out very difficult 
mathematical problems quickly, while I was still dividing 
by two! The great tradition of the ladies is their ability to 
scream, so it does limit them a bit. Playing a companion 
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is а very difficult job. The set up, traditionally, was that 
we were like a family.” 


WENDY PapBury: “Tristan de Vere Cole directed my first 
one, and he was a great help, because 1 was the new girl 
and scared. I looked to him, and he helped me a lot.” 


TRISTAN DE VERE COLE: “Peter Bryant and I did not agree 
on the way that The Wheel in Space should go in certain 
respects. I dort think he liked me working with the 
writer so closely. The usual procedure is for the producer 
and story editor to meet the writer, then scripts are 
produced in draft form, and the director comes along 
and invariably makes his suggestions. Whether | made 
some comments that negated some of Peter's, or 
whether he didn't like me changing the course of it, 

1 don't know; we just clashed. It’s the only time that 
I've ever had an up-and-downer with a producer, There 
were no stand-up rows, just unhappiness, shall we say, 
between us. I was never asked to direct another one. 
Peter may have left a large note saying ‘Don't work with 
this bugger!” к 


PETER BRYANT: “We only ever had one major fuss and that 
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was with Mervyn Haisman and Henry Lincoln over their 
monsters the Quarks. Ever since the Daleks, copyright 
on a monster has been a very tightly controlled thing, so 
when Haisman and Lincoln said that they wanted to take 
out sole rights to the Quarks, there was quite a fuss...” 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “The whole idea of the Quarks was 
that we would create something that could be 
manufactured, and we and the BBC would make money 
out of it through merchandising. We came up with this 
drawing of a Quark, and the idea was that they had a 
whole variety of tools for hands, They had things clipped 
to them, and they could take them off, have a drill in one 
hand, and a gun or a screwdriver or whatever in the other, 

“Then, Derrick Sherwin, the script editor, did a deal 
with some comic strip [TV Comic] without telling us. 
‘There was no consultation whatsoever. | phoned him up 
and he got very uptight about it, and it ended up with me 
phoning the comic and saying, ‘I'm sorry, you're Joe in 
the middle here, because you've just paid good money for 
something that the BBC doesrit entirely own.’ They 
didn't know what I was talking about and said, ‘It’s too 
late to stop it,’ so I said, ‘Fine, okay, if that’s what you 
feel, I'm slapping an injunction on your as from 
tomorrow.’ They came back within half an hour and 
offered us a small bag of gold. We had no wish to see 
their entire magazine ruined, so we took it. It went up in 
front of the Head of Copyright at the BBC, a chap called 
Henderson. We sat there with Derrick Sherwin and Peter 
Bryant, and Henderson gave them, mainly Derrick, the 
biggest rap over the knuckles that I've ever seen! He said, 
‘It doesn't matter whether the writers own even half of 
this, you simply cannot do this sort of thing without 
consultation.’ As we left the office, Sherwin said to me, 
‘You think you've won, don't you?’ That’s why we never 
attempted to do another Doctor Who. It's a long time ago 
now, but it was all rather nasty.” ow» 


Mervyn and Henry had, in fact, created the Quarks for the 


opening serial of Season Six, The Dominators 


MERVYN HAISMAN: “The idea was influenced by the flower 
power and ‘love conquers everything’ philosophy of the 
time. It was all peace, peace, peace! Henry and I 
discussed this fairly philosophically and thought, okay, if 
we had peace, it would be a very civilised society. You 
could stand down the army — you wouldn't need them, 
But what would happen if some Attila the Hun appeared 
on the scene and wiped the whole bloody lot of you out? 
How would people protect themselves? Would they want 
to, really? They just wouldn't understand people who 
wanted to take them over.” 


The Quark trouble began even before the cameras 
started rolling. “Derrick Sherwin didn't grasp the idea, or 
understand how the Quarks could be menacing with 
children's voices. Instead, they gave them all these bleeps 
and other sounds, and it didn’t work at all. They were 
trying too hard to make them menacing... We wrote six 
episodes and, without even telling us, Sherwin cut it 
down to five and did a lot of rewriting at the last minute. 
We got bloody annoyed about that. We hadn't been asked 
to do any major rewrites, There was no word that things 


had gone wrong.” 


HENRY LINCOLN: “Oh — that was an embarrassment, which 
is why I took my name off it. | was extremely angry 


about that. The director just destroyed it. | said in 
rehearsal, ‘If you intend to do it like that, you'll destroy 


the whole intent of the serial. Take my name off it!’ And 
so they did. I thought it was a disgrac 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “1 found Mervyn and Henry tough 
guys to work with. They were aggressive writers, insofar 
as that they were very difficult to convince that they'd 
> if something needed adjusting, or a 
piece of dialogue needed changing. They fought for every 
dot and comma. It was not a happy relationship. In fact, 
they hated my guts! It was a very hard taskmaster, but I'd 
started off on Doctor Who with lousy scripts, and I was 
determined not to let things slip again.” 


made a wrong mo 


ial, The 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “It came to me to fill in this one- 
episode gap 
, and no actors. I had to create the whole story 
from scratch on an empty white set, with a couple of 


with no money, no sets other than our 
stock опе 


robot costumes that I'd managed to find іп one of the 
stores from another programme. | ended up writing a 
nightmare for the Doctor, which took me a day at the 
typewriter and which I remember quite liking when I'd 
finished. It was done very well in studio. The director 
[David Maloney] made good use of the white lightening 
and smoke to create a very dream-like effect. From my 


point of view, writing half-hour episodes was my forte.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Lately, looking at the ones that 

I liked best, I think The Mind Robber was very successful. 
It was well directed by David Maloney. It was imaginative 
and extremely effective.” 


PETER LING: “I feel like a bit of an impostor in these 
situations, because The Mind Robber is the only science 


fiction that I've ever written. In the end, I did what must 
have been one of the least science-fiction-orientated 
stories they made. The Mind Robber is about literature, 
a planet where fantasy exists. The story 
must have come from my vague thought that Gulliver 
was a traveller outside the boundaries of space and time, 
and the idea of making him a real character...” 


not science 


DAVID MALONEY: “The idea of being lost inside the pages 
of a book and being terrified by unicorns and all sorts of 
mythical monsters was great. There were difficulties, 
though 


DAVID MALONEY: “I remember filming at two o'clock in 
the morning at a disused aerodrome south of Croydon, 
in order to shoot a scene with a unicorn, The unicorn 
was to be ‘played’ by a pony, which we were assured 
would be white. When we arrived, we were horrified to 
see that it was actually a creamy brown. So in the middle 
of the aerodrome, in the dark, we had to paint this horse! 
Someone had some poster paint, which covered half of 
it; somebody else had some Blanco; make-up turned out 
everything they had 
sorts! Then we tied a horn on its head and at last filmed 
it.” 


until the horse was covered in all 


DAVID MALONEY: “In one of the early episodes, on the first 
morning of rehearsals, Frazer Hines came in and said 
that he had chickenpox. His doctor had told him that he 
couldn't come to work for three weeks! We really didn't 
know what to do, until Derrick Sherwin came up with a 
very clever idea: he su 
lost in this strange jungle, he comes across a blackboard 
featuring pieces of a puzzle that made up Jamie's face, 
He put the puzzle together incorrectly, so out jumped 
another Jamie, who was played by a Scottish actor called 
Hamish Wilson for two or three weeks. When Frazer was 


sted that, while the Doctor was 


well again, the Doctor was again confronted by a 
blackboard with the same puzzle. This time he didn't 
make a mistake; there was a puff of smoke and out 


jumped Frazer to resume playing Jamie.” 


FRAZER HINES: “It was lucky it was that sort of story, with 
all that weird fantasy element, because usually you 
wouldn't have been able to change a companions face 


like that. The idea of the Doctor having to reassemble 
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Jamie's face from a still photograph ~ and then getting 
it wrong so that Hamish could fill in — was brilliant! 
Television people are very good at getting around that 
kind of situation. If I'd broken a leg, they'd have stuck 
me behind a desk or something!” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “One is inventing all the time — and 
it's either chucked out or accepted by the director. They 
have what is called a producer's run — the last run at a 

‚ Peter Br 
run started, as soon as І opened my mouth, he started 
writing on his notepad. But Frazer and 1 had it down to a 
fine art: what we used to do was put in things we knew 
he wouldn't accept, but at the same time slipping in 
things that he probably wouldn't see or notice! That way 
he would chuck out the obvious ones and retain the 
more subtle ones. Another dodge we had was, if Frazer 
and | thought that the script was overlong, on reading it 
through we used to read it very slowly! There is always 
the lady with the stopwatch timing it to the end and, if it 
were too long, they had to cut it. That way we didn’t have 
so much to learn.” 


ant’s little trick was as the producer's 


Young freelancer Terrance Dicks was broug 


as an assistant script editor on The Mind Robber. From t 
following serial, The Invasion, he was promoted to full script 


ditor (the post having changed its title from ‘story editor’) 


which enabled Derrick to help out more on the prodi 


pects alc ter Bryant; the two effectively wo 


co-producers, although Bryant took the on-screen credit 
DERRICK SHERWIN: “At the beginning, 1 didn't feel that 
Terrance wrote the best dialogue in the world and didn't 
know too much about characterisation, but he could 
analyse stories well and plan sequences of events that 
made sense. In other words, he was not so much a 
dramatist then, as most writers are, but he was damn 


good storytelle: 


TERRANCE DICKS: “1 guess the show was going downwards 
at that time. The first thing I heard when І joined the 
show was ‘They're going to end it this season,’ and 

I thought, ‘Great! This is like being given a job on the 
Titanic!’ They were actually looking for a replacement 
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show at that time, but they never really found anything, 
so they decided to do another year of Doctor Who.” 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “1 certainly wasnt aware of any desire 
on the part of the BBC hierarchy to finish the series. 
There was always the possibility that it might not be 
renewed for another year, but that was the same for any 
show... The series had become very fanciful and gone 
heavily into monsters from outer space, which I found 
very tedious. The series wasn't going anywhere, the 
viewing figures were dropping, so І sat down with Peter 
to work out what we could do about this.” 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “What I wanted to do essentially was 
bring Doctor Who down to Earth, because the time was 
ripe for change. | wanted to mould the show along the 
lines of the old [1950s BBC] Quatermass serials that I'd 
found so compelling. | wanted to establish the concept of 
having things happen down on Earth, with real everyday 
people involved in everyday lives coming up against the 
unknown. Additionally, it had the benefit of avoiding 
expensive sets at a time when our budgets were being 
continually shaved.” 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “What we had to do was forget wobbly 
jellies in outer space, and create some reason for 
bringing the stories to Earth. We couldn't do this with 
just the Doctor and his two companions; we had to have 
some other means, so that's why I came up with UNIT – 
the United Nations Intelligence Taskforce. | sat down 
and wrote a couple of pages about this special taskforce, 
specifically with members from all nations, which had 
been set up to investigate funny things happening in 
space or the possibility of UFOs or whatever. It was 
basically an army intelligence unit — with special powers 
and, on some occasions, special weapons — which had 
access to scientists and laboratories and all the kind of 
things that the Doctor might need.” 


The United Nations Intelligence Taskfor 


débutec 
vas written by Derrick hin 


promoted Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart 


Invasion, whic 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “The Cyberman invasion one was а 
good idea from Kit Pedler, and it had a lot to recommend 
it as a story. | simply broke it up as 1 saw fit, and there 
was easily enough material there to give it legs for eight 
parts. 


Appa y it production assistant Chris D’Oyly-John 


vho prompted one of Doctor Who's most enduring images 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “I said to Dougie, ‘The Cybermen 
should be placed against an instantly recognisable 
bastion of London,’ He immediately bought it because it 
worked visually, and I suggested St Paul's, We filmed on 


a Sunday, with St Paul's in the background and a 
manhole cover in the foreground; the cover shot straight 
up in the air, and out of the manhole swarmed the 
Cybermen...! He was a wonderful director, Dougie. He 
was ex-military and ran everything like a military 
operation. He used to talk about ‘when the invasion 
comes’ — meaning the Communist invasion. | was 
extremely left-wing in those days, and he was very right- 
wing, but we got on famously. There’s no doubt about it, 
Dougie was saying that the enemies in The Invasion were 
black-uniformed fascists; they ran the factory for Kevin 
Stoney, who was playing the head of International 
Electromatics [Tobias Vaughn] and was an absolute 
delight as a villain.” 


KEVIN STONEY: “Tobias Vaughn was a very good villain 
part. He had everything. Не had charm, he had fun – he 
was a swine! I pulled out of a West End show in order to 
play him. I think I made the right decision. Vaughn was 
a much better part than Mavic Chen had been.” 

The Invasion reunited Kevin with his The Daleks’ 
Master Plan co-star Nicholas Courtney. “I hadn't actually 
realised that Nick wasn't a regular at the time of the 
Dalek story! That was his first Doctor Who, wasn't it?” 

And how did Troughton compare to William Hartnell? 

“Bill and Pat were completely different people. Pat was 
an enchanting chap, and he was about my age, whereas 
Bill had been a bit older, І think. I was born in 192r. I'd 
met Pat before, but we weren't exactly friends; we were 
acquaintances. | think we probably drunk in the same 
bars. Bill Hartnell was a hard act to follow. Yes, I'd quite 
forgotten how very Chaplinesque Pat was...” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Kevin Stoney was so good. There's 
that super photo of us being ‘exploded at’. Explosions 
tended not to be so much dangerous as loud, so one’s 
nerve was fairly ragged after doing it non-stop. Those 
expressions were pretty realistic!” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Pat is a delightful and very 
wonderful person, but he is a very private man. He 


doesn't give interviews simply because he doesnt like 
them. Even when he was filming for Doctor Who, he 
would only grudgingly give his autograph during set-up 
periods. You'd often hear him saying something like, 
‘This is my lunch break, leave me alone,’ but that attitude 
in no way makes him a cold and distant person.” 


NIT corporal called 
vho had previously been a 


and a Yeti in The Web of 


asion also introduced а L 


The Inv 
Benton, played by John Levene 
Cyberman in The Moonba 


Fear, Along with th 


Brigadier, Benton would become a 


semi-reg t few year 
JOHN LEVENE: “I love Benton, because he was what 

I call the manifestation of the reflection of the other 
characters, In other words, the Doctor always trusted and 
believed Benton, and gave him his own reign, and the 
Brigadier always knew that once he told Benton to do 
something, it would be fulfilled. Benton was a loveable 
character, always reliable, always truthful, and he would 
fight to the death to protect his Doctor. Also, I have to 
say, Benton was very working-cl 
for truth.” 


ass, and to me that stood 


A Guinnes tood in for Tobias Vaughn 
Peter Halliday played Vaughn 


factory Act. 
factory in Acton 


al Electromatic 


Packer 


Internatio) 


right-hand man 


PETER HALLIDAY: “It was the most wonderful thing! ‘We're 
going to have a few Guinnesses,’ we thought, and we 

did. We filmed in the morning – I had to race around 
brandishing my gun, a bit of chasing around those rather 
stark blocks of fairly anonymous-looking buildings — and 
we finished about lunchtime, and then they brought out 
the Guinness. We didn't get much done in the 
afternoon!” 


FRAZER HINES: “Luckily, Patrick and 1 only had one thing 
to do after lunch; we had to do one look around a 
corner... and we couldn't manage it because, every time 
we looked around the corner, we fell over! We'd had too 
much falling-over water, but it was only because we had 
no dialogue, that’s the only reason we did it.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “At Christmas, we were all given 

Christmas puddings filled with Guinness. Mine was sent 
to my agent, and it exploded all over his office, so I never 
got it. Why it exploded, 1 don't know... 
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RY: ; 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “We were aware that Patrick Troughton 
wanted to leave, of course. He had had a hard slog = don't 
et We were doing 42 episodes а year in those days — 
ind he was very, very tired. He had been consistently 

fine pretty shoddy scripts, too. He was a perfectionist 

Пе really wouldn't say poor dialogue. Consequently he 
Каз becoming very edgy towards the end. There were a 


) few rows. Eventually, he decided that he had had enough. 
“The Doctor had changed before, so we knew that we 
“Gould change him again...” DWM 166 


But first, The Krotons — a straightforward tale of a race of 
humanoids trying to overthrow their alien masters. It was 
writer Robert Holmes first contribution to the series, 
although it had, in fact, started life as.a.William Hartnell 
storyline submitted to then-story editor Donald Tosh in 1965. 


ROBERT HOLMES: “What happened with The Krotons was 
that I sent in the idea – not as a Doctor Who, but I sent it 
to the Drama Department as a story called The Space 
Trap, for inclusion in a series of science-fiction thrillers 
that they were doing, because I thought it was a suitable 
idea. I got a letter back from Shaun Sutton, the Head of 
Serials at that time, saying that they had decided to 
discontinue the series and that he'd passed on the idea to 
the Doctor Who production office. And I never heard any 
more about it. Three years passed, and we were moving 
house, and І was cleaning out my desk, and | came 
across this thing and thought, ‘Well, that’s not too bad,’ 
so I rehashed it specifically for Doctor Who and sent it in 
again. Terrance Dicks was script editor by then, and he 
commissioned it.” interviewed by Cary Russell, DWM 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “I brought in Bob Holmes to do those 
four episodes initially. It had been a short story when it 
started off; I suggested to Bob that he should expand it 
into something no longer than four episodes, and he 
produced some excellent scripts from that. I felt it could 
have been directed better, though.” DWM Winter Special 1983/4 


DAVID MALONEY: “The Krotons was regarded at the time as 
a disaster, and I was in the dog house. As the director, it 
was my fault, because a lot of things didn't quite work on 
it. The design of the Krotons meant that we had to get 
these seven-foot chaps in to put on these enormous 
costumes. It was very, very difficult. I don’t think the 
Krotons could have done anyone in, really! They were just 
not as threatening as they were meant to be. In that 
sense, | think it was my fault. My memory is that it 
wasn't successful at all.” DWM гот 


FRAZER HINES: “We used to call it ‘The Croutons’, because 
Wé were in the soup doing it! They were dreadful 


HE PARTING 
ОЕ THE WAYS 


ERE ARE MANY POINTS IN DOCTOR WHO THAT CAN BE REGARDED AS ‘THE END OF 
‚ BUT PERHAPS NONE MORE SO THAN THE SUMMER OF 1969. For THE FIRST, 
ONLY TIME IN THE SHOW’S HISTORY, THE ENTIRE LEADING CAST WAS TO LEAVE 
JLTANEOUSLY, WHILE BEHIND-THE-SCENES CHANGES WOULD ALSO SHAKE UP THE 
QUO. ON ITS RETURN IN 1970, Doctor WHO WOULD BE A VERY DIFFERENT 
IES. BUT THE FOUNDATIONS HAD BEEN LAID HERE... 


monsters — they were like cardboard cut-outs, and it was 
a horrible story.” DWM 243 


Frazer enjoyed himself much more on the following serial, 
The Seeds of Death, which saw the return of the Ice 
Warriors and was directed by Michael Ferguson. 


FRAZER HINES: “There was a scene in one episode where 
Wendy was inside the base and Patrick was outside, 
covered in all this foam and hammering on the door. 
Wendy opened the door and Patrick was supposed to run 
in and close it, but he just slid in and fell over. Wendy 
burst out laughing and closed the door herself, and they 
left it in – I couldn't believe it! If you look at that scene 
now, you can see that Patrick slides in and Wendy just 
laughs at it.” DWM 243 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “1 saw The Seeds of Death again not all 
that long ago. One of my daughters bought it for me for 
Christmas, and I was looking forward to seeing it... well, 
until I put it on and realised what a long way we've come 
since those days! It seemed to be very slow and not as 
exciting as I remembered it, but I guess that’s true of a 
lot of work done around that time. | remember shooting 
on Hampstead Heath, with a large area filled with foam. 
І can’t remember why...” 

This was the Ice Warriors’ method of destroying the 
Earth's atmosphere. “There we were filming away with 
one of the guys playing an Ice Warrior — a smashing guy, 
cast mainly for his height, a very pleasant, gentlemanly 
actor, very tall. During a break, he wandered off to have a 
smoke. He'd taken his helmet off and was leaning 
against a tree at the side of the road, smoking his 
cigarette in a cigarette holder. Above the neck, he looked 
rather like Noel Coward, but below he looked rather like 
something that had escaped from London Zoo – probably 
something that they didn’t want back!” DWM 8 


ALAN BENNION: “We used to hyperventilate inside those 
masks. I remember them saying to me, ‘What we want is 
for the leader of the Ice Warriors to be much sleeker,’ and 
they showed me this lovely design of this kind of sleek 
rubbery thing. But I haven't got a sleek figure, so it didn't 
look quite the same when I was wearing it! There wasn't 
much you could do in the way of character development, 
because of the limitations of the costume and the make- 
up. The costume dictated much of the action = like the 
slow, lumbering walk. We couldn't do much else.” 
Getting into his Ice Warrior costume was a long and 
complex process. “They started off with a latex suit, and 
then there was the helmet, which came down to nose- 
level. The bottom half of my face was still visible, but 
they started sticking little pebbles of stuff around my 
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mouth. I remember I was most upset, because I'd just 
had my teeth capped and | was there in make-up, looking 
in the mirror, thinking, ‘Oh, the teeth look good, don't 
they?’, and then Michael Ferguson came in and said, 

‘1 think we'll have the teeth blacked out as well!’ So I 
disappeared completely. The claws were another problem 
— опе of the hardest things was keeping my right thumb 
in one position. That hand held the gun, and the thumb 
used to ache dreadfully at the end of the studio day. 
Incidentally, | can remember my first fitting for the 
costume, I had to go to a place in Battersea and, to get to 
the address I'd been given, | had to go down a little alley, 
A sign over the door said ‘South London Refrigeration 
Company’. I thought that was taking realism a bit too far! 
It turned out that it was the building next door I wanted.” 


DOCTOR 
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ROBERT HOLMES: “It was originally intended as а 
four-part story, but at the last minute became a 
six-parter when one of their other six-parters fell 
through, so I went back and reworked some of it. 

I remember that the germ that got me going on it 
was this odd captain-type chap in his battered space 
vessel, who, every time it went wrong, kicked it or hit 
it with a beer bottle and got a result. | can't remember 


s it's better 


much about it myself, but my wife insi 
than any of the others I’ve done!” 


MICHAEL TROUGHTON: “I remember my father arriving at 
our house after completing a producers’ run-through for 
Episode Two of The Space Pirates. He was angry, but an 
anger born of frustration rather than aggression, 1 recall 
him complaining to my mother about how dull and 
unwatchable The Space Pirates was going to be. 

‘This is Episode Two and we're still trapped in that 
bloody awful spaceship set. 1 told them people will just 
turn off.” 


TERRANCE DICKS: “Two shows collapsed at once. The 
production team was rather prone in those days to send 
a script back and say, ‘No, we dont like it? I was 
summoned and told that I had to write a ten-part serial 
in something like 20 days. I could probably do that now, 
but back then I knew that I couldn't do it by myself, 
because | didn't have the experience, so I turned to Mac 


Hulke, who'd been my friend and mentor, and we whacked 
out the scripts together...” 


DAVID MALONEY: “1 was responsible for а lot of its 
conception. | remember sitting in this office with 
Terrance Dicks, Malcolm Hulke, and the producers Peter 
Bryant and Derrick Sherwin, known locally as Bryant and 
May, and we came up with the idea of a very long serial. 
After that initial decision, though, and the choice of 
theme, we still hadn't decided what theatres of war we'd 
go into, I went home and asked my young son what 
would be the periods of war that he'd be most int 
to look at. He said the American Civil War, the First 
World War, and the Roman invasion of Britain. These 
were the most romantic eras of war, and that’s why we 
chose them.” 


sted 


TERRANCE DICKS: “Мас and | were writing an episode 
every two or three days, so we basically lived together 
during that period, You can get on each other’s nerves, 
but you've got to have minds that basically work 
together... We'd meet in the morning and discuss the 
scenes and what would happen next, with Mac sitting at 
his typewriter while I marched up and down the room... 
We came up with the basic idea of the different time 
zones, choosing wars by how ‘recognisable’ they were. 
The TARDIS crew think that they're in the First World 
War, then a Roman chariot appears out of the mist 
that's a great moment. You can't keep that up, though, so 
we used to do capture-escapes to fill up the story, with a 


bit of chasing around in between. We knew how we were 
going to end it, so we had a good first episode and a good 
last episode; it was the eight in between that gave us the 
trouble! It was a great relief when we did get to the end. 
It was a good idea, and a baptism of fire," 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “That show was a monster which, with 
hindsight, shouldn't have strung out that long, because it 
really hadn't got that much story to it. You were able to 

extend it simply by adding an extra war game every other 
week but, as a development saga, it really lacked running 
characters enabling it to hang together. It was all bits and 
pieces. It was intended from the beginning to be an epic, 
but it hadrit really got the legs...” 


WENDY PADBURY: “It felt like it went on for about six 
months! How many episodes was it? 86?" 

Ten, I tell her 

“Is that all? It was pretty good in parts — I liked the 
idea of it, but it did seem to get repetitive after a while 
I was terribly good, wasn't 12" 

Wendy has been watching some of her stories on 
video, and is surprised by what she has seen. “I'd 
forgotten the way that | sounded. Someone told me that 
I spoke like the Queen, with this odd, squeaky voice. Do 


I still sound like that? No, don't answer that!” 


FRAZER HINES: “I enjoyed doing The War Games, because 
I got to ride a horse, and we fought the cavalry and the 
Romans, It was nice to go back in time a bit, because 
they'd stopped meddling in history, and we hadn't really 
been back in time in any of our stories. At least we got 
the chance to do something a bit different.” 

When asked if he thought that ten episodes was too 
long, Frazer jokes, “No, because we got paid for ten 
episodes!” More reflectively, he adds; “Well, maybe we 
could have lost one or two, but because all three of us 
were leaving, they wanted to make sure that we went out 
with a good story, not just with a four-episode thing, 
which was nice.” 


Frazer's reason for leaving Doctor Who was simple 
enough. “We were all enjoying it so much that I didn't 
want to go, but my agent was on at me all the time, 
saying, ‘You must do other stuff.’ If it hadn't been for 
that, I think I might still be there now!” 


TERRANCE “We didn't really know, however, until the 
end, whether Patrick was going to leave or not...” 

However, The War Games is a particularly important 
serial in the Doctor Who mythos, because it introduces 
the Time Lords, the Doctor's people. “Well, there was no 
previous explanation about the Time Lords. My memory 
is that Derrick Sherwin said to me that the Doctor comes 
from this superior race of beings called ‘Time Lords’ 
Where he got it from, І have no idea.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “The last episode was the first Time Lord 
script. It was a whole new concept. | had a very clever 
designer working on it called Roger Cheveley, now a 
director himself. He was very sympathetic and built a 
great set. We also filmed on a Brighton rubbish tip. As 
usual, there was a lot of time pressure and we weren't 
going to get all the material that we wanted. There was a 
group of make-up girls standing with their backs to this 
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sort of cliff of rubbish, and some of us noticed that there 
were rats at least 14 inches long playing behind them 
We were so short of time, I put the word around not to 
mention this, because, if the girls had seen them, they'd 
and we just didn't have time to move 
that police box again!" 


have been havoc 


WENDY рАрВИҮ: “Brighton was the worst, became we 


came at Easter and it was snowing, and I had a mini-skirt 
оп, My dresser used to bring me her fur coat. There was 
a little bottle of brandy in the pocket, which, believe you 
me, | needed! It was really freezing.” 


FRAZER HINES: “Patrick and | had to stand beside a bomb 
crater while they set off this massive explosion ‘next 
door’. We asked to see the explosion, but we were told, 
‘No, no, it's all set up now.’ We weren't happy, because we 
wanted to know what to expect and whether it would 
shock us or not, David said, by way of compromise, that 
he'd get the explosives expert to come and reassure us 
Well, this chap came over, and he had half a face and 
only two fingers on one of his hands! Pat and I took one 
look at each other and said, ‘Blow it up.’ They set the 
thing off апа they'd put too much of the stuff in. A 
huge great boulder landed just where Patrick and 1 had 
been directed to stand!” 


RICK TROUGHTON: “It was a bit alarming. Special 
effects had these enormous explosions with great clods of 


th all over the place. By that stage, we were all giggly 
hysterical giggly. I just had to say, ‘Jamie, Zoe...', and 


collapse. That was it — finish.’ 


ROGER CHEVELEY: “Well, broadly speaking, the basic 
concept was based on the realisation that there was never 
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going to be enough money for us to get away with doing 
walls! In the end, David and I decided to go for this 
limbo effect, using black drapes with lots of free-standing 
bits and pieces to try to create something without it being 
too solid. I was confident that it would work as long as 
whoever was lighting it could cope with it, and so, for 
want of a budget, we decided to do this stylised, abstract 
thing, I don't think it looked too bad, either. David was a 
great inspiration and a wonderful energiser, and his 
enthusiasm was brilliant. I think Derrick Sherwin 
possibly had an air of a man with some problems, but he 
was certainly very supportive of me. They really were a 
great crowd of people to work with, and I had a very 
happy time on it.” 


PHILIP MADOC: “I remember the story appealing to me 
very much, with the idea that they didn't kill my character 
but disintegrated me to all the corners of the universe. 

I would have liked to have played the role again. In the 
BBC club, some director said to me, ‘Without a shadow 
of a doubt, that was the most sinister character I've ever 


seen!” 


RAZER HINES: “In fact, I was going to leave about three 
months earlier, before Patrick, but when I told him, he 
said, ‘No, wait, I'm going to leave at the end of my 
contract, so we can go together.’ Then Padders said. 
‘You're not leaving me on my own,’ and so we all went.” 


VENDY PADBURY: “1 know that the two of us had a talk and 
decided that we didn't want to stay on if Pat was leaving 


as it wouldn't be the same. At that time, we didn’t know 
who the new Doctor was going to be, so it wasnt a case 
of us snubbing Jon Pertwee. I think they originally 
wanted some kind of continuity between the Doctors in 
the way that it had been previously — and the idea was 
that we'd Бе Jorts first companions.” 


FRAZER HINES; “By the end of our time on the series, it 


was very tiring, I'd got to the point where I kept on 
having to say, ‘Look at that monster!’, and I just couldnt 
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anymore. It was all getting a bit tedious. I quite liked the 
way that Jamie was put back in his own time, because if 
they'd married me off or killed me, I'd probably be out of 
the running if they ever thought of bringing me back 
The problem with being married off is that the actress 
might not want to return, and so | was glad that they did 
it the way that they did.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Working at that pace, for three 
years, was like doing weekly rep. With the advent of 
aturday, but only for about 
six months of the year, whereas Billy and I were on every 
Saturday of the year except for about four weeks in 
August. It was a full-time job. So there w: 
difference. Three years was long enough. I didn't want to 
get ‘typed’, and one had to get out while the going was 
good. Peter had asked me way back, ‘How long...2’, and 

I said, ‘Three years, no longer.’ You see, say it had gone 
on for ten more years, and then the BBC had dropped it, 
I would have been sunk. After ten years, you can't walk 
into another play – they'll all say, ‘Oh look, it's Doctor 
Who,’ straight away. That would have been suicide 
professionally, Unless, of course, you could go on forever, 
then that would have been all right, but there was no 
guarantee that the BBC were going to keep Doctor Who 
on forever, so I had to say, ‘Okay, three years and I'll have 
to get out.” 


colour, Jon was still on every 


а vast 


WENDY PADBURY: “It was probably the best job I’ve ever 
done, and certainly the happiest. We had loads of giggles. 
The things that went on in the TARDIS were 
unbelievable! It was sad to leave, but I was quite happy 
with the way that they did it. When you've decided to 


leave a job, you're leaving it and hopefully going onto 
something new, so there was an excitement, too. 

“It was a super experience for me. Almost every 
episode of every story, you'd think, ‘What am I doing 
here?’ But I'm just glad that I was there.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “We all knew, during The War 
Games, that we were leaving — Frazer, Wendy and I — and 
so it was rather like racing for the tape at the end of a 
long distance run. And because you knew it was going to 


end, you got terribly tired and giggly — we hardly got 
through it for giggling. We got hysterical giggles just by 
looking at each other. It was simply fatigue, We knew it 
was going to end 

“After three years of every Saturday, suddenly it was 
going to stop.” 
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| J hey say, if you can remember the Gos, you 


3 weren't there, But І was and I do and I'm lucky! 
| | І сап remember William Hartnell changing his 
| | face; the last, terrifying shot of Power of the 
Ї Daleks; the Cyberleader emerging from his 


tomb; the Time Lords arriving for the very first time. 

Sometimes, | think continuity started in 1970. Colour 
created canon. Maybe that’s when fans began to pin things 
down, to date and collate, to draw up our wonderful lists 
and then fix them. In comparison, the Gos seem so much 
more free. Anything could happen, and did. In that black 
and white world, the Doctor could talk of visiting different 
universes, Cyber Empires could wax and wane, Daleks 
could rise from the dead in their own past, the future 
Earth could leap from Ice Ages to Seed Pods to Dalek 
Plague, without anyone really caring how it all fitted 
together. The TARDIS could be opened by a ruby ring, it 
had a back door, a food machine, and once, just once, a 
defence system. The only thing that truly mattered was the 
imagination behind the idea. And what imagination! 

1963 was probably a bit dull, with all the hippy tripping 
yet to come – and even then, І bet that for most people, 


the revolution went on just round the corner, out of sight; 
I was a teenager during the Punk Era, and believe me, an 
awful lot of us just carried on going to school in Nature 
Treks, listening to Baccara, untouched by bin bags and 
safety pins. But the early Gos were very brown, very smoky, 
very lard and starch. World War Two was still close and 
keen in everyone's minds (the French translator of the 
2005 Doctor Who pointed out that Zarbi was a slang word 
used by kids in World War Two, a pig-Latin-style inversion 
of ‘bizarre’. ‘C'est zarbi!’ they would say. Perhaps that echo 
of the occupation crept into The Web Planet). 

So consider how wild and radical Doctor Who was, 


when it began in the formal, institutionalised corridors of 
the BBC. Its producer was a woman! A young woman! 
A young single woman! From commercial telly! Her boss 
was Canadian! The director was Asian! In its time, this 
must have seemed as barmy as Network Seven. The 
programme was so new, it didn't fit into any defined 
department — a bit Children’s, a bit Drama, a bit 
Entertainment, a bit... well, odd. Oh, but beautifully odd! 
And it was hard work, I bet. As the Gos went on, and 
music soared, and the Pill arrived, as people spoke out, 
dropped out, came out, as the whole world went a little bit 
zarbi, a small and changing band of workers had their 
heads down, slaving away in underfunded corners of the 
BBC. Oh, the Beatles were Number One, another Kennedy 
died, Vietnam hit the headlines, but never mind that – on 
Doctor Who, they were working, working, working, with a 
new episode to make almost every week. With the result 
that, famously, when man landed on the moon in 1969, 
the TARDIS had already been there, two years earlier. 
What brilliant times. What brilliant names – Voord, 
Sensorites, Krotons, Skaro, Salamander, Gonds and 
Celation! And beyond that, those real name: wman, 
Nation, Holmes, Whitaker, Lloyd, Bryant, Hines, Davis 
& Pedler, and so many more, alongside the wonderful 
Lambert and Hartnell and Troughton. They've outlived 
the боз, and then some. All these years later, in a new 


century, a new millennium, their work lives on and is 
loved, completely. ® 
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